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1... more frequent homegoings by our students, mail 
sorting is still a large task. Mail room staff do try to ensure that 
letters and parcels are sent to the correct residence or school, but 
if there is an error, there might be a day’s delay in the student 
getting his mail. 


We have four residences which receive mail for pupils: Inter- 
mediate Boys, Intermediate Girls, Senior Boys, and Senior Girls. 
However, all. boys and all girls from the Junior Residences, and all 
students in the aphasic classes receive their mail in the Class- 
room. 


To facilitate mail sorting, it would greatly help if parents or any- 
one writing to students would include the name of the residence 
(Intermediate or Senior) in the address. 


If the student is in the Junior School or is in one of the aphasic 
classes, the teacher’s name should be included in the address. 


Once again we were delighted to meet so many 
relatives and friends of students who were graduating 
from: O.S.D. on Friday, June 22, 1973. The Closing 
Exercises were held in the auditorium of the J. G. 
Demeza Sports Centre, 

The ceremonies, under the usual capable direction 
of Mr. W. Williams, Principal of the Senior School, 
commenced with the Processional led by the bagpipes 
played by Mr. Dougal McCamley. The Invocation this 
year was given by Reverend A. L. Sutherland. Inter- 
pretation was by Mr. Norman Rickaby, Dean of Re- 
sidence, 

Seventeen students received either Graduation 
Certificates or Certificates of Merit and prizes were 
also presented to many students for outstanding 
ability and improvement in academic and vocational 
classes, and in residential life. 

Jacqueline Gougeon was this year’s Valedictorian. 
In her address to the students, Jackie said, 

“Dr, Demeza, Mr. Kitcher, Supervising Teachers, 
Teachers, Counsellors, Parents, Students and Friends; 

Welcome to the Dr. J. G. Demeza Sports Center. 
I would like to thank those who chose me to speak 
on behalf of my graduating class. For years we have 
looked forward to our graduation. 

We are still in disbelief that our graduating day 
has arrived. Although we are joyful there is sadness 
in our hearts today as we reach forward to our futures. 
It is time to say farewell to those who have trained 
and guided us throughout the years. We are extremely 
grateful to have had our parents send us to this 
school for our education. 

We will do our best to measure up to their expec- 
tations and lead useful lives after we leave here. To 
our Superintendent, Dr. Demeza and Assistant Super- 
intendent, we express our sincere thanks and appreci- 
ation for what they have done to make our lives so 
happy and for their efforts to improve our school 
surroundings. 

We express thanks to all the teachers and super- 
visors who tried to urge us on and to encourage us to 
improve our education during our school life and for 
patience with us in the difficult task of teaching the 
deaf. I hope that the teachers go on and study their 
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fingerspelling during their summer vacation. They 
will use it in the classrooms and outside, etc. for stu- 
dents next fall. 


Our school years have been richer because of our 
excellent shops and the teachers who made their 
courses so interesting. On the campus, we have a new 
Infirmary between the Junior School and Residence. 
It is very sharp with rugs, a modern switchboard, 
thirteen attractive bedrooms. There are special rooms 
for students with contagious diseases. There are 
dentist and doctors’ offices. We would like to say a 
great thank you to the nurses, doctor and dentist 
who have given us careful attention and for keeping 
us in good health, 


This is a new gymnasium where we are now. It 
beautiful with modern gyms, storage rooms, an ex- 
ercise room, dressing rooms, a swimming pool and 
offices. There is a covered walkway to the school for 
stormy weather and shortcuts for the lazy people. 
To the sports teachers, we would very much like to 
express thanks for energy and enjoyable instruction. 
We feel that you have helped us to be good sports, 
Also we extend thanks to the swimming instructors 
for their professional help. We have been healthier 
and happier because of our pool and the splendid 
instructors. 


We can’t forget the janitorial staff and the grounds 
keeper who keep our school in condition which 
makes us proud. We would like to thank so much 
the food services manager and her staff who have 
planned our meals, not only our regular meals but 
the parties, we have enjoyed during the years. To the 
Residence Supervisors and the Counsellors, we want 
to say sincere thanks for your good care and advice. 
We also say thanks for our comfortable residence 
which gave us happiness through the years. 


I hope that the students in this school will do their 
very best to achieve success in continuing their edu- 
cation. Good Luck to the graduates of 1974 who will 
take their places in society. We wish them every 
success and we hope their final year will be as plea- 
sant as ours. Remember that real Deaf Power comes 
from a well-rounded education. Go to it and more 
power to you.” 


Dr. Demeza expressed his good wishes to the Grad- 
uates in his closing remarks. 


“Mr. Chairman, Ladies and Gentlemen, students, 
and especially the graduating classes of 1973. 

Today, members of the graduating classes, I can 
call you by a new name. You are now “graduates.” 
You are graduates of the Ontario School for the 
Deaf,. Belleville. 

What does this mean? Perhaps it means different 
things to each of you, but there are a few things 
it should mean to all of you. 

First, it means that you have successfully com- 
pleted something — something that has taken a long 
time and is important to your future. You have 
completed a program of studies at this school. The 
program has been a broad one, including academic 
learning, vocational learning, spiritual learning, re- 
creational activities, and living skills. Some young 
people who attend a school don’t finish — they don’t 
graduate. You have done so successfully. You have 
completed an important period in your young lives. 
In spite of a handicap which has made verbal 
learning difficult for you, you have learned much, 
you have enjoyed much, you have made many 
friends and have lived together with them. You 
have made some mistakes, but I hope we have helped 
you to learn from them. 

Second, being a graduate means that you join 
hundreds of other people who can call themselves 
graduates of this school. What kind of people are 
they? The great majority of them are among the 
finest type of Canadians. In the last few months I 
have travelled in many parts of this province, and 
at meetings of associations of parents and of deaf 
people, I have met graduates from Thunder Bay 
to Ottawa, graduates who are proud of their school 
and of whom their school is proud, young people 
and older people, single people and married people, 
mothers and fathers, even grandparents, all deaf 
and all graduates, fine citizens working hard, hav- 
ing good times together, establishing good homes 
raising good families. The kind of graduate each of 
you will be now depends on you. It depends on your 
character, upon the kind of people you choose for 
friends, the people whose example you follow, the 
courage you have in meeting difficulties, and the 
people to whom you go for advice. My hope is that 
you have learned well, that you choose well, and 
are of good courage. 

Third, being a graduate means that you now look 
beyond this school for your future challenges and 
progress, You exchange the rules of the school for 
the broader rules of society, indeed the laws of our 
country. You will find that you have new freedoms 
and new responsibilities that go with these freedoms. 
Yet you may be surprised to find how similar the re- 
quirements of society are to the rules of the school. 
For example, you will find that the same good qual- 
ities which helped your success here will be impor- 
tant for your success in community life: good effort, 
good work habits, kindness and thoughtfulness to- 
wards others, fairness, honesty, sharing in respon- 
sibility, standing up for what is right, following good 
examples rather than poor one, — all the many ha- 
bits that you have been taught and have tried to 
learn up to this time from your school and your 
parents. These are still the guideposts to success! 
The better you have learned these things and the 
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more you practise them on your own now, the happier 
life will be for you and the easier will be its path- 
ways. 

As you go forth as graduates to meet life’s chal- 
lenges, it is my wish and that of all of us at school 
that your lives be filled with happiness, good health, 
and continued learning, and crowned with success; 
and that you will come back to visit us as graduates 
with a pride in yourselves and your school, and 
knowing that we can be proud of you as we are of 
the hundreds who have graduated before you. 


Good bye and best wishes!” 


Awards and Prizes 


THE CATHERINE FORD SCHOLARSHIP 
Awarded to pupils in the senior grades of the Junior School 
who have made the greatest effort in Speech and Speech 
Reading, and have achieved satisfactory progress. 


Nancy Heinen Tim Kelly 


THE FEE MEMORIAL PRIZE 
Awarded each year to the pupil in the Junior School most 
deserving of recognition for effort displayed and partici- 
pation to the extent of his or her capacity, in the face of 
additional handicaps or difficulties. 


John Mangone 


THE PROCTER MEMORIAL PRIZE 
Awarded each year to the pupil in the final year of the 
Junior School who is most deserving of recognitilon in 
his or her rhythm work. 


Lori Ann Dukarich 


THE ANNE DAVIDSON MEMORIAL AWARD 
To be presented annually to two deserving pupils of Level 2 
who have shown the best attitude and effort in Speech and 
Speech Reading. 


Bruce Mayer Margaret McLean 


PROFICIENCY PRIZE 

Senior School, Level 7 to 9 
Lisa Paterson, Crystal Walker, Paul Scott, Gary 
Drake and David Raffler, Janice Gaebel, Shelley 
Kingsman, Jim Campbell, Dean Walker, Gilles 
Mercier, Allen Mason, Chris Wright, .Allan Mott, 
Janet Moloney, Lois McIntyre, Shelley Kingsman, 
Lisa Paterson, Barry Tonkin, Sidney Pilgrim, Danny 
Lacroix, Arthur Zillman. 


SPEECH AWARD 
Presented for progress and proficiency in Speech in the 
Senior School, Levels 7 to 9. 


Barry Tonkin 


THE ‘CECELIA MALONEY MEMORIAL AWARD 
Presented annually to the student in levels 7 to 9 of 
Senior School who has shown the best attitude and achieve- 
ment: in Speech Reading. 


Perry Belleau Dean Walker 


ONTARIO PARENTS’ COUNCIL FOR THE DEAF 
AND HARD OF HEARING AWARD 
Presented to the boy and girl of the Senior School, Levels 
7 to 9, who have shown the most improvement during the 

school year: 


Lisa Paterson Gilles Mercier 
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ATHLETIC GRADUATE OF THE YEAR 
This award is to be presented to the graduate who has 
shown the best qualities of a good athlete, sportsmanship, 
ability, leadership, and personality during his or her years 
at the Ontario School for the Deaf, Belleville, 


Paul Petrie 


PROFICIENCY PRIZES 
Senior Vocational Department 
Merry Lee McCuaig, Betty Szucs, Carol Lamore, 
Jeanne Robitaille, Wilma Robinson, Sonia Mae 
Marcenko, Bobby Adams, John Martin, Bruce Rivett, 
Rodney Sheppard, Paul Petrie, Jerry Frost, Bill 
Thompson, Larry Hurlburt, Rudy Bishop, Gaetan 
Bourgault. 
SPECIAL AWARDS 
Darrell Steele Kevin Eve 


COMMERCIAL CERTIFICATES 
Jacqueline Gougeon, Merry Lee McCuaig, Betty Szucs 


DRIVER EDUCATION CERTIFICATES 
PRESENTATION 
Stephen Beattie, Rudy Bishop, Dennis Fitchett, 
Jerald Frost, Bruce Hendrickson, Ronald Johnson, 
Paul Landry, Henry Maidra, Bill Martin, Merry Lee 
McCuaig, Paul Petrie, Bruce Rivett, Betty Szucs. 


DRIVER EDUCATION AWARD 
Presented annually in recognition of the highest standing 
in the Driver Education Course. 


Rudy Bishop 


PROFICIENCY PRIZES 
Senior School, Levels 10 to 13 
Bill Hazlitt, Susan Gibson, Judy Wells, Jim Green, 
Christeen White, Tim White, Wanda Racicot, Donald 
Lapointe, Diane Veenhoff, David Swift, Gerry Webb, 
Linda Sweeney and Gerard Kennedy, Ralph Baxter, 
Sonia Mae Marcenko, Gordon Jackson, Joyce Rogers, 
Donna Stewart, Marion Jessome, Jim Beech, Paul 
Landry, Jeanne Robitaille. 
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OTTAWA PARENTS OF THE DEAF 
AND HARD OF HEARING ASSOCIATION AWARD 
Awarded to the boy and girl in Levels 10 to 13 making 
the most improvement during this school year. 

Susan Gibson Paul Landry 


HONOURABLE MENTION 
Barbara Dulmage 


LETTER OF STANDING 
Rudy Bishop 


CERTIFICATES OF MERIT 
Suzanne Fleury, Mary Fournier, Carol Lamore, Henry 
Maidra, Wilma Robinson, James Cockell, Larry Hurl- 
burt, Myrna Isaacs, Joanne Modica. 


GRADUCATION CERTIFICATES 


Jacqueline Gougeon, Merry Lee McCuaig, Paul Petrie, 
Bruce Rivett, Betty Szucs, Ronald Johnson, Patsy 
Daudelin, William Thompson. 


INTERMEDIATE BOYS’ RESIDENTIAL AWARD 
Dean Walker Larry Brown 


Most Improved Student 
Oral Rickard Richard Baker 


GIRLS’ RESIDENTIAL AWARD 
Donated for annual presentation to the senior girl who 
has contributed most to residential life during her school 


career. Carol Lamore 


BOYS’ RESIDENTIAL AWARD 
Donated for annual presentation to the senior boy who 
has contributed most to residential life during his school 


career. Stephen Beattie 


THE VERNA M. PHILIPS MEMORIAL AWARD 
Presented annually to the girl who has most effectively 
supported Residential Staff. 


Charlene Duncalfe 


N.F.S.D, OUTSTANDING STUDENT AWARD 
Awarded annually for social and recreational leadership 
by the National Fraternal Society of the Deaf to the girl 
and the boy who during the past school year have made 
the greatest contribution to school spirit. 


Jacqueline Gougeon Stephen Beattie 


THE FEE-PROCTOR MEMORIAL AWARD 
Awarded annually to the most deserving student graduat- 
ing and proceeding to further education. Presented by the 
families and friends of Miss Judith Fee and Miss Sandra 
Proctor, in memory of these two dedicated young teachers 
of this school, who were killed in a tragic car accident 
on January 11, 1963. 

William Thompson 


THE H. B. FETTERLY AWARD 
Awarded for progress and proficiency in Speech and Speech 
Reading in the Senior School. Donated in 1949 by Mrs. 
H. B. Fetterly and daughters, Mrs. Muriel Cuykendall and 
Miss Jean Fetterly, for annual nresentation in memory of 
H. B. Fetterly, M.A., Superintendent of the Ontario School 
for the Deaf 1930-1934. 


Sharon McDonald Danny Tullock 


SUPERINTENDENT’S AWARD 
Donated by the Superintendent to a student of the Gradu- 
ating Classes. Academic, Vocational, and out - of - school 
achievements during the student’s complete school life at 
the O.S.D. are considered in making this award. 


Jacqueline Gougeon William. Thompson 
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ee SCHOOL’S one hundred and third year opened on September 5 with 
an enrolment of 405 students. 

Two major changes which will affect all students immediately or 
in the future will come into effect this term. First is the introduction 
of Visible English. Last year the teaching and residential staff began 
learning the use of combined speech and fingerspelling and are now us- 
ing the method in the classrooms and residences. The second phase of 
the introduction will begin shortly when all other school staff will attend 
regular classes. We hope very much that we will see students not only 
using Visible English to each other but also to office, maintenance, and 
grounds staff. Since many of our students go home daily, it is important 
that they continue to use English outside the school. It is hoped, there- 
fore, that we will be able to offer help in teaching Visible English to 
parents living locally. 

The second major innovation is the credit system, referred to as 
H.S.1. All parents of students entering their last five years of school were 
notified last Easter of the changes that this system might make and on 
the whole there seemed to be a favourable response by students and their 
families. Some students have already begun to realize that absences from 
classes or lack of application to their class subjects will mean that by 
June, 1974 they may not have successfully completed their year. This 
will, of course, affect their Graduation and their chances of receiving 
their Graduation Diploma. 

The month of August saw the First National Convention of Cana- 
dian Teachers of the Deaf. We were honoured to be hosts to so many 
visitors from all provinces of Canada and the organizing committee are 
to be congratulated on the success and smooth running of the event. 
Especially noteworthy were the arrangements for simultaneous transla- 
tions of papers into sign language, and also, through the loop induction 
system, into French. We were also pleased to hear that a member 
of our own staff, Gary Gervis was elected as first president of the national 
organization. 

We welcome to regular teaching positions the following members of 
last year’s training group: Miss Nancy Compton, Mr. David Baker, Miss 
Darlene MacDonald, and Miss Gail Reid. We are also pleased to see Miss 
Carolyn Getty who has returned to Ontario after a period in Alberta, and 
Miss Heather Wardhaugh who joins our teaching staff from her position 
as teachers’ aide last year. 

Mrs. Gail Cryer and Miss Rose Lee join us as teacher aides in 
the junior school and in the aphasic classes. Mrs. Marthe Lalwani replaces 
Lesley Forrester as Social Worker. Marthe comes to us from Quebec and 
will, we are sure, be a valuable addition to our staff. She will be working 
closely with Mrs. Gwen Usborne who will continue her present duties. 


We welcome the following Residence Counsellors: Mrs. Particia 
Anne Baker, Miss Ann Kathleen Finkle, Mrs. Barbara Kilpatrick, Mrs. 
Ingrid Ryer, Mr. Jake Doering and Mr. Larry Opperman, and wish them 
success in their positions. 

Several weddings have taken place during the summer. Miss Shelley 
Hacquoil became Mrs. Craig Fairbridge, and Mr. Don Taylor and Mr. 
Norman Lilley also receive our congratulations. 

We are glad to announce the arrival of a son, Jonathan Troy, to 
Mr. and Mrs. Bill McMaster; a daughter, Elizabeth Anne, to Mr. and Mrs. 
Neil Phieffer; and Anna, a sister for Philip and Andrew, sons of Norman 
Rickaby, our Dean of Residence. 

Congratulations are due to the following members of staff who 
completed their degree requirements. Gary Gervis from Queen’s Uni- 
versity, and Miss Audrey Cowan from Waterloo Lutheran University. 
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New Teachers at the Training Center 


Don Campbell 

Mr. Campbell is from St. Thomas, 
Ontario. He attended London Tea- 
chers’ College and is a graduate of 
Fanshawe College. Mr. Campbell 
has had previous experience as a 
residential counsellor on a field 
placement. He will be teaching 
next year at the new School in 
London. 


Suzanne Cloutier 


Ms. Cloutier is a graduate of the 
Toronto Teachers’ College. She 
taught one year in Breckin, Ontario 
and four years with the Toronto 
Separate School Board. Ms. Cloutier 
has done volunteer work with 
hearing handicapped children and 
adults at Holy Name Church, which 
is the centre for the Catholic deaf 
in Toronto. She would like to teach 
in the Junior Shool in Milton next 
year. 
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Clayton Knowlton 

Mr. Clayton Knowlton comes to 
us from, the Renfrew County 
Public School Board where he 
taught at the Intermediate level 
for four years. He is a graduate of 
Ottawa Teachers’ College, and he 
has interests in the fields of Art and 
Drama. Mr, Knowlton is married 
and has two children. He is looking 
forward to teaching at the M_lton 
School next year. 


Marietta Giauque 

Ms. Giauque hails from Stoney 
Creek, Ontario. She is a graduate of 
Hamilton Teachers’ College. Ma- 
rietta has previous exverience in 
the teaching of perceptually handi- 
capped children. She is presently 
taking courses through MacMaster 
University. Ms. Giauque hopes to 
teach at the Junior School level 
next year in Milton. 
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Cecilia Thorne 
Mrs. Cecilia Thorne, our first 
student from Guyana, came on a 
scholarship from the Guyanese 
government. She is a trained 
teacher with 12 years teaching ex- 
perience, four of which were with 
hearing impaired children. Her hus- 
band and her six children await 
her return home next summer, 
when she will be using her new 
knowledge and techniques at the 
“David Rose School for Handi- 
capped Children,” the only school 

for the deaf in Guyana. 


Paul McCabe 


Mr. Paul McCabe has fifteen 
years teaching Commercial sub- 
jects at the Secondary School level. 
Paul will be joining the staff of 
Northern Secondary School next 
year. 
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1,190 Athletes at 12th World Games for the Deaf 


Every fourth year the best deaf athletes of the 
world celebrate ther own Games, covering a maxi- 
mum of 14 different sports. 

In July 1973 the World Games for the Deaf took 
place in Malmo, Sweden. 

There were 32 countries and 1190 athletes (961 
men and 229 women) that took part. The largest 
delegation was from USA (191 persons) and the 
smallest came from Venezuela (2 persons). During 
the Games, every member was issued an ID-card, 
which allowed for free transportation (free ticket 
for all buses in Malmo) and entry to all events. 
Well trained interpreters in sign language of the 
Deaf assisted at all events and meetings. 

The Canadian delegation consisted of Athletics 
(Track and Field), Men’s Basketball, Men’s Volley- 
ball, Women’s Volleyball, Swimming, Table Tennis, 
and Cycling. 

The Canadian team won four medals (1 silver 
and 3 bronze). In swimming the girls relay team 
won a bronze for their third place victory. Also, 
a 14-year-old girl (Sheryl Hayes) from Saskatoon, 
Sask., won a silver medal (second place) in the 400- 
meter free style. The gris’ volleyball team won a 
bronze medal. Gayle Gaudreau (an ex-student from 
Belleville) was one of the players, and Miss Betty 
Lalonde (Phys. Fd. teacher) was the Manager and 
Assistant Coach of this team. Our other bronze 
medal was won by a Montreal cyclist in the 1 000- 
meter sprint relay event. 
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Mr. Bill Conley (Residence Counsellor) coached 
the Men’s Volleyball team. Students from our school 
included June Reilly and Paul Landry in Track and 
Field. Both athletes failed to come out on top, but 
gave a good showing in the‘r events. David Tomlin- 
son was on the swim team and he managed a sixth 
place finish in the final of the 200-meter backstroke 
event. 

Betty Lalonde 


We Grow Named Varieties! 


Many pupils probably had a special reason for 
wanting to return to O.S.D. in September. For Mr. 
Mayo’s “Discovery Shop” (Occupations) pupils one 
reason was curiosity. 

As a finale to their greenhouse work they had 
planted several hills with squash seeds. Just to make 
it more personal they lettered their names on the 
seeds before planting. 

When they harvested their squash a few days 
ago they couldn’t decide whether it was Mr. Mayo’s 
Maritime magic, their teacher’s amazing “sreen 
thumb” or his elfen visit to engrave the fruit when 
they were small during the summer. What would you 
think if you found your name embossed clearly on 
your golden squash? There were even some adults 
skeptical enough to believe it. 
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FIRST BIRTHDAY PARTY FOR LEVEL | 


Robert, Troy, Allan, Davey and Kevin are ready for birthday cake . 


Kevin, balloon in hand, 
tries to pin the tail 
on the donkey. 


Big fat balloons 
are favorites 


for five little boys. 
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First Meeting of Canadian Teachers of the Deaf 


The first National Convention of Canadian 
Teachers of the Deaf was held at the Ontario 
School for the Deaf, Belleville, August 22 to 25, 1973. 
More than 300 delegates from across Canada regis- 
tered for the convention on Wednesday, August 22. 


The official opening ceremonies took place on 
Thursday. Mr. Gary Gervis, chairman of the plan- 
ning committee, acted as chairman of the opening 
ceremonies. O Canada was sung, then an invoca- 
tion was given by the Rev. Robert Rumble from Tor- 
onto and by Brother Gervais from Quebec. Alderman 
Ben Corke, as acting Mayor of the City of Belleville, 
expressed words of welcome on behalf of the city 
to the delegates. 


Mr. Keith Clarke, Director of Provincial Schools 
Branch for the Ontario Ministry of Education, 
brought the greetings of the Government of the 
Province and of the Minister of Education, the Hon. 
Thomas R. Wells, and our Deputy Minister, Dr. 
Edward Stewart. 


Mr. Clarke proceeded with his own message: “Seve- 
ral years ago, Dr. Phillips H. Coones observed in his 
book ‘The World Educational Crisis’ and I quote 


Mr. G. Gervis, 

chairman of the convention, 
Mr. W. K. Clarke, speaker, 
and Mr. N. Rickaby, inter- 
preter, look pleased with the 
enthusiastic response 

of the delegates following 
the opening ceremony. 


“The times require assessment of the capabilities 
of education to meet the rising aspirations of people 
everywhere for a better and freer life.” I think most 
of us would agree that this is the time when we 
are exploring many ways to give everyone the op- 
portunity of maximizing their potential, minimiz- 
ing their limitations and making the greatest con- 
tribution to their family, to society, and to them- 
selves. I believe it must be evident to all of us that 
the time for readjustment of our capabilities to pro- 
vide the very best of educational opportunities for 
each deaf child in Canada is now. I believe too that 
the key to this reassessment and the planning for 
the future is co-operation. As in all spheres of Edu- 
cation we can no longer continue on the basis that 
the educators have the exclusive contribution to 
make towards education and cooperation is required 
of and by a large number of people including the 
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children, their parents, deaf adults, agencies of the 
deaf and for the deaf and all others interested in 
the deaf in Canada. It can and should start right 
here with us now. I can’t stress that too much. And 
let’s show to others and let’s stress to other people 
our willingness to co-operate on as wide a front as 
possible. The fact that this historic gathering is 
taking place and that you are here indicates your 
desire to move ahead in this very highly specialized 
and challenging field of teaching and I commend you 
for being here, each and every one of you. I hope 
that this Conference is a profitable one, a pleasant 
one and I hope that it will be the beginning of new 
development and co-operation in providing those 
services and educational opportunities we all desire 
for the deaf in this country. I have been associated 
to some extent with the deaf particularly in the 
schools for the deaf, for the last dozen years and 
it is a personal pleasure for me to extend my own 
best wishes and greetings and the best of success 
in the work that you are doing. Thank you.” 

Mr. Jack Ellis, Member of Parliament for Hastings 
County, brought greetings on behalf of all Federal 
members in the House of Commons. 


Mr. Gervis thanked the speakers and their respec- 
tive governments for the assistance they had given 
the committee to make the convention successful. 

Mr. Gervis extended his own welcome to all the 
delegates. He expressed his feelings of pride in being 
at the first Canadian convention, and his appre- 
ciation to delegates, many of whom had travelled 
great distances to attend the convention, and to 
speakers who would present papers. 

He paid special tribute to Mr. Michael Marsden 
from Amherst, Nova Scotia, who had done a great 
deal to stimulate interest in a convention through 
his own efforts and through the publication, “The 
Canadian Teacher of the Deaf.” 

Mr. Gary Bunch, principal of the Teacher Educa- 
tion Centre and chairman of the program commit- 
tee spoke about the program. 

Mrs. S. Ainsworth 
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ASK Canadians: 
Program of the Convention 


The programme for this first national convention 
grew from a felt need to inform Canadians about 
what was happening in Canada in the field of edu- 
cation of the deaf and to publicize what Canadians 
were doing in Canada and other places. Therefore 
the only papers accepted were from individuals 
working in Canada or Canadians working in other 
countries. The convention committee believed that 
we should ASK Canadians to participate in A 
Sharing of Knowledge by Canadians. 

The national response was very gratifying. Where 
the programme committee expected twelve or so 
papers, it received more than thirty. Twenty-seven 
of these were accepted. The number of papers was 
surprising when one considers that speakers received 
no financial assistance to attend the convention. 

Paper were received from the following areas: 
British Columbia, 3; Alberta, 2; Manitoba, 1; On- 
tario, 14; Quebec, 2; New Brunswick and Nova Scotia, 
3; United States, 2. 

The areas of concentration were language, excep- 
tional deaf children, outdoor education, and integra- 
tion. Other areas were vocational education, art pro- 
grammes, speech programmes, media for the deaf, 
the Wallace Report and visual information proces- 
sing among deaf adolescents. The quality of all 
papers and their general direct relevance to class- 
room teaching created a programme of interest to 
all participants. 


Of course, the programme could not function 
without the assistance of a great many people. 
Everyone approached to act as a chairperson agreed 
immediately. It was largely due to the efforts of 
the chairpeople that the programme began and 
eneded within a stone’s throw of the appointed times 
on both programme days. 
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Gary Martin’s efforts were well-rewarded by the 
continued presence of a varying number of individ~ 
uals in the film area throughout the convention. 

Comments from those attending the convention 
and those giving papers indicated that the 
programme was well-received, Certainly it provided 
the greatest amount of knowledge about deaf edu- 
cation in Canada ever available in one place at any 
one time. 

G. Bunch 


Convention Interpretation 


To make this convention truly Canadian it was 
imperative that we provide English-French, French- 
English, oral-sign language, and sign language-oral 
translation services. 

The oral-sign language interpretation was rath- 
er easy to accommodate. There were six interpreters 
who were scheduled at each of the two meeting 
rooms for each of the twenty-seven papers delivered 
as well as the guided tours, other meetings and social 
events. 

The English-French translation services were 
more complicated in that electronic equipment was 
involved. We were assisted by five local high school 
French teachers and one bilingual teacher of the 
deaf. Each of the two meeting rooms was “looped.” 
The translator spoke into a microphone which was 
fed to the “loop” via an amplifier. Each person who 
required translation was loaned a hearing aid which 
was capable of picking up the signal by induction. 
The interpreters had a second microphone which 
was connected to the public address system where- 
by they could translate any question asked in 
French. Fortunately all equipment functioned well 
throughout the convention. Some of the same inter- 
preters assisted in written translation of papers for 
publication. 

Elgin A. Vader, M.A. 


Mr. R. Reid, representative 
of the Parents’ Council, 
Mr. Don McCullough, 

a residence counsellor, and 
teacher Mr. Bruce Jack, 
all of whom are deaf, 

in animated conversation. 
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Exhibitors, Displays 
and Handouts | 


During the convention approximately fifteen 
companies put on displays and exhibits in the gym. 
They varied from teaching aids through transpar- 
encies to hearing aids and hearing aid testing appa- 
ratus. The displays were most effective and inter- 
esting. We are most grateful to the companies for 
their time, patience and contributions which help 
make the convention a great success. 


Several organizations and associations also put 
on displays and booths for delegates to browse 
through and read if they wished. We are also in- 
debted to many companies who provided plastic 
folders, pens, rules, notebooks, and many informa- 
tive booklets for distribution to the delegates. 


The total contribution by the companies, asso- 
ciations and groups that participated certainly 
helped make the convention the great success that 
it was. For those companies who contributed finan- 
cially, the contribution was greatly appreciated and 
will be put to a worthwhile cause. A big thank you 
to all those who put in displays. 

We would also like to thank the delegates for 
visiting the exhibits, making it as worthwhile effort 
for all. From reports concerning exhibits, this area 
was a great success and contributed much to the 
overall sucess of the convention. 


M. Roberts, 
Financial Chairman. 


Wide variety of exhibits 
drew the attention of all visitors. 
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Mr. N. Hoxford and Mr. M. Roberts 
prepared stacks of convention materials. 


Report of Social Committee 


The First National Convention of Canadian 
Teachers of the Deaf is now history. The planning 
committee hopes that through the various social 
functions, those present had the opportunity to meet 
old and new colleagues, to share knowledge, to learn 
more about the deaf in Canada, and to have, at the 
same time, a good and safe holiday. 

The Wine and Cheese Party, the Civic Reception, 
the tour to Corby’s Distillery, to the dairy farm 
and to the cheese factory, and the Buffet and Dance 
for each of us had special moments — moments 
which, as our memories of those four days unfold, 
have special meaning. 

Perhaps as you read, there will be a smile, a 
chuckle, a loud laugh, a tear or just a thought... 

D. Newman 
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Association of Canadian Educators of the Hearing Impaired 
Association Canadienne des Educateurs pour Déficients Auditifs 


Saturday, October 25, which was the final day of 
the convention, was allocated for discussion and for- 
mation of a new national association. A majority 
of the delegates were in attendance for this historic 
meeting which convened at 9:00 a.m, 

Mr. Jim Etherington, chairman of the consti- 
tutional committee, chaired the session and a pro- 
posed constitution was distributed to the delegates. 
Three microphones were set up on the floor for the 
discussions which were simultaneously translated 
into French and sign language. The proceedings 
were recorded and a summary of the discussions 
will be printed along with the papers that were pre- 
sented. These will be available to all the delegates 
shortly. 

Using the proposed constitution as a focal point, 
there was a great deal of discussion regarding the 
issue of membership and the definitions of the var- 
ious terms used in the constitutional draft. 

During the coffee break at 10:00 several small 
groups formed to discuss the various issues. The 
first order of business, following the break, was the 
election of a national executive from the delegates 
at large. Mr. Gary Gervis, who was general chair- 
man of the convention planning committee, was 
elected the national director. The regional directors 
elected by the delegates are as follows: 


Mr. Russell Fisher from the Interprovincial School 
for the Deaf, Amherst, representing the Atlantic 
Region, 


Brother Herve Neveu from the Institute des Sourdes 
de Montreal, representing the Quebec Region. 


Mr.Gary Bunch from the Ontario School for the 
Deaf, Belleville, representing the Ontario Region. 


Mr. Bruce Jack from the Manitoba School for the 
Deaf, representing the Prairie Region. 


Mr. Ralph Beggs from the Edmonton School for the 
Deaf, representing the Western Region. 


Following the election of the new executive, Mr. 
Gervis was invited to the stage along with the reg- 
ional d'rectors to chair the rest of the meeting. Gary 
thanked the delegates on behalf of the executive 
and promised that the new executive would do their 
utmost to see that the new national organization is 
firmly established before the next convention. 

Mr. Gervis read a letter from Mr. Marshall Wick 
representing the Canadian Association of the Deaf. 
Mr. Wick congratulated the new executive and off- 
ered whatever support and assistance possible on he- 
half of the CAD. 

Mr. Gary Bunch, regional director from Ontario, 
was elected to represent A.C.E.H.I on the advisory 
board of the C.A.D. The new executive will also 
choose representatives to the C.A.D. conference in 
Edmonton in the spring. 

Mr. Russell Fisher, the Atlantic Region repre- 
sentative, spoke on behalf of the journal, “The Ca- 
nadian Teacher of the Deaf.” Mr. Fisher is the 
new editor of the journal which is to become the 
official organ of the association. Mr. Fisher men- 
tioned that the name of the journal will be changed 
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and that plans are underway to obtain grants and 
advertising so that the journal can be published in 
French and English. 

Mr. Henry Minto’ Superintendent of the Mackay 
Center for the Deaf, tentatively offered to host the 
next convention which is to be held in 1975. The 
association will contact Mr. Minto shortly to con- 
firm the site and date for the next convention. 

Representatives from each of the provinces 
thanked Mr. Gervis and the planning committee for 
their work in organizing the convention, following 
which Mr. Gervis expressed his appreciation on be- 
half of the planning committee to all the staff mem- 
bers who had done so much work for the convention. 
Then the first National Convention of Canadian 
Teachers of the Deaf was officially closed by Mr. 
Gervis. 


Postscript 

I would like to take this opportunity to express 
my sincere appreciation to the members of the 
planning committee who spent a great deal of time 
and a lot of effort in organizing this convention. 
From all the comments and feedback we received, 
the convention was very successful and this success 
was due mostly to the work of these people. 

On behalf of the Association of Canadian Edu- 
cators of the Hearing Impaired and all the dele- 
gates who attended the convention, I would like to 
thank the following individuals: Mr. Gary Bunch, 
Chairmen of the Program Committee; Miss Amy 
Thornton, Chairwoman, Registration Committee; 
Mrs. Sharon Ainsworth, Secretary; Mr. Mike Roberts, 
Mr. John Vanderzand, Chairmen of the Financial 
Committee; Mr. Denis Newman, Chairman, Social 
Committee; Mr. Elgin Vader, Chairman of the Phys- 
ical Arrangement Committee; Mr. Mel Mohan, Chair- 
man of the Accommodation Committee; Mr. Norm 
Hoxford, Treasurer; Mr. Jim Etherington, Chairman, 
Constitutional Committee; Dr. Demeza, Mr. Kitcher, 
Advisors. 

It would be impossible to list all the staff mem- 
bers at the school who assisted both prior to and 
during the convention. To all of the guest speakers 
and staff members who contributed to the success of 
the convention we would like to express our sincere 
appreciation. The committee was very proud of the 
school and we are sure that through your efforts 
most of the delegates left O.S.D. with a good im- 
pression of our school and staff. 

We were very pleased with the number of dele- 
gates who attended from across Canada. It became 
evident, early in the convention, that there was a 
friendly and cooperative attitude among the dele- 
gates and this spirit of mutual understanding and 
cooperation existed throughout the three days. It 
is the sincere hope of the executive of the new asso- 
ciation that we continue to receive such support 
from across Canada and that our new association 
become truly nat’onal and will create even closer 
relationsh'ps based on our common aims and ob- 
jectives for the benefit of all the hearing handi- 
capped in Canada. 

Mr. G. Gervis 
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Use of 
Media 

in 
Vocational 


Training 
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The following is a paper delivered to the Senior Voca- 
tional and post Secondary section of the Convention of 
American Instructors of the Deaf at Indianapolis, Ind., on 
June 25, 1973 by J. W. Hodgson, Principal, Vocational 
School. 


It is with a deep sense of humility that I accepted 
Mr. Dawson's invitation to discuss a topic with such broad 
implications, at times subject to controversy, and assail- 
able as an expensive gimmick in education. As a group 
you represent a wide variation in the availability of equip- 
ment and facilities, from those who have, or perhaps feel, 
little need for this material, to those from schools having 
full-fledged media departments, operating extensive media 
workshops and having adequate budgets and excellent Fede- 
ral funding. 

By inviting me you have honoured our school and the 
Province of Opportunity, as Ontario is referred to. Our 
Belleville school would fall somewhere in the middle cate- 
gory since we do have, as part of the Teacher Education 
Centre located on our campus, a well-equipped Media Cen- 
ter with a staff of one Media Specialist and two Media 
Technicians. The assistance of these men and their equip- 
ment is available to us. In addition to that our depart- 
ment is part of the school television network for closed 
circuit programming. We have our own Super 8 camera and 
projector as well as other projection equipment, all of 
which is mobile for use in our classrooms. 

Vocational education in schools for the deaf has come 
a long way in the past ten years with some schools building 
excellent well-equipped facilities. The successful beginnings 
of N.T.I.D. have raised technological training to a new 
status. I would hope then that the Conference inclusion 
of the topic on the use of media in vocational training is 
indicative of continued efforts to upgrade that form of 
preparation for life — yes, and for leisure. 

I would, at the very outset, like to quote a very ap- 
propriate passage from President Nixon’s Inaugural Ad- 
dress of January 20, when he challenged American citizens 
in the following words, “In our own lives, let each of us 
ask not just what will government do for for me but 
what can I do for myself.” I would like to paraphrase 
that in terms of your production and use of media by 
saying in so many words, “In our own schools let us 
not complain about the lack of adequate or suitable 
media but ask what I can do to improve my own use of 
media,”” I would, if nothing else, wish to leave with you a 
firm conviction that you are only limited by your own 
imagination and ingenuity. Not just your own ingenuity 
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but that of your pupils, for it is our experience that when 
pupils are involved in preparation of media, their fertile 
imaginations can generate useful aids far beyond our ex- 
pectations. 

The title of my subject contains two words which I 
would clarify at the very beginning, “media” and “voca- 
tional.” To me the word “media” describes “means or 
agencies” within the large field of communication. As edu- 
cators we are engaged in communicating facts and ideas 
in an attempt to reduce ignorance and to promote under- 
standing. Media are means of transmitting, clarifying, 
augmenting and testing what we are communicating. 


In the past half century we have moved rapidly away 
from rote learning to learning by investigation and dis- 
covery. Our pupils now understand much more fully the 
reasons why things happen and how things work. I would 
suggest that much of this change can be credited to, or 
accelerated by, the use of media; media which involve 
sight, sound, smell and kinesis, For this discussion “media” 


will refer to the wide range of visual aids from films 
through realia to the chalkboard, each with its own unique 
adaptability. 

I do not intend to get into a philosophical discussion 
of media as a crutch; to the extent to which pupils need 
crutches to understanding or to the type of learning dis- 
ability which benefits most from such crutches. My eye 
glasses could be called a visual crutch, but I do not need 
them to see the beauty of the sunset. I believe that our 
duty as educators is not necessarily to wean senior pupils 
away from these learning crutches but, to judiciously exam- 
ine our teaching methodology so we do not unnecessarily 
use media crutches when other methods would work better. 

When the word “Vocational” is used it seems to have 
as many meanings as a toad has warts. Among our schools 
we have a very wide range in the availability of skills- 
training mechanical equipment. The programmes vary from 
the academically oriented schools having Industrial Arts 
classes, to those with trades training emphasis using much 
sophisticated equipment for skills acquisition at high levels. 
In Ontario we approach the latter type of school. So, 
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when I am addressing myself to the area of vocational 
training, I would like to cover the whole gamut whether 
you call your classes “shops” or labs,” whether Industrial 
Arts, pre-vocational, vocational or technical. I would like 
to provide a smorgasbord of ideas from which all cate- 
gories could get nourishment. 


To examine the various media we will start with that 
which seems to come to mind quickly — and may I say 
that I do not place it first because it is most important, 
for we find from experience that no one medium is equally 
useful in every situation. 

I am first speaking of 16 mm commercially made 
films. Our school catalogues are full of them. Film li- 
braries across the country have extensive collections of 
them on every tonic — almost every topic that is, because 
there is a real paucity of films on vocational subjects. 
Even of those which are available the greatest numbers 
are vocational guidance films showing workmen at different 
trades or occupations. These are fine to give insight to 
pupils unsure of the direction of their life’s work. Un- 
fortunately too many of these films are prepared for the 
hearing by people who do not understand our particular 
needs and always show the glamourous side of the oc- 
cupation, You do not see the difficulties of any trade. 
We see, as it were, the adulation piled on Neil Armstrong 
after his return from the moon, and not the months of 
study, practice and conditioning which he went through. 


Some of the most useful films for us vocationally are 
those produced by government agencies and by the great 
industrial corporations. These are usually in the field of 
primary industry; lumbering, mining, smelting, refining, 
production of electrical energy and similar activities. These 
films can bridge the gap of understanding on how the 
tree becomes plywood or how the chunks of ore become 
the bar of metal. These are very valuable because it is not 
physically possible to take our pupils into dangerous manu- 
facturing areas on field trips or to cover the distances 
involved. Many industries do not want children in the fac- 
tories in the first place and with films we can bring into 
our classrooms or shops the operations of equipment which 
they would never otherwise see. Some of you are of course 
more fortunate than others. In fact we are within twenty- 
five miles of an iron mine, a veneer factory and an 
electrical generating station. However, regardless of what 
local advantages you have I think you will find that 
your greatest use of 16 mm films will be in the intro- 
duction of units of study and in shop language at various 
levels. 

There are certain problems with 16 mm films with 
which most of you are familiar. We do not have the 
finances to own the films, and even if we did it would 
be wasteful svending for the individual school, Thus we 
must be dependent on film repositories. The most popular 
ones must be reserved months in advance and even then 
then we may receive a substitute film. None of us is so 
perfect in our teaching that we can reach the appropriate 
Place the day the film arrives. The result is that when 
films come we quickly check to see if the equipment is 
operable, we reserve it and show the film because it is 
there not because it is opportune or most significant at 
that point, 

Because most films demand our previewing for content 
and language level we have provided our shops with a 
tape recorder for use when the film is being previewed. 
The sound track is then available back in the classroom 
or at home without unnecessarily tying up the projector. 


The teacher can, in this way, prepare his new vocabulary 
and lesson plan. 


I am not aware of any school which has successfully 
Produced many quality 16 mm films so we will be dis- 
cussing other types of media which you can produce more 
satisfactorily. However, as a parting shot, I feel that there 
is much value in keeping a carded index synopsizing the 
films used, noting acquisition problems and giving your 
own personal evaluation. 
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In the United States, thanks to Federal funding and 
some excellent leadership, some valuable work has been done 
in captioning of films and studying the attendant problems. 
The greatest of these is the prenaration of the appropriate 
language and constructions for the class seeing the film 
for indeed you cannot erase the language and substitute 
other captions for the class two or three grades lower. 


These films are not available to us on loan in Canada. 
If we wish to use them then we must purchase them 
and we have done this with some family living sex edu- 


cation films. Our National Film Board has done some 
studies on captioning but as yet we have no captioned 
vocational films and have never shown any in our de- 
partment. It would therefore be most presumptive of me 
to make any judgment on captioned films for trades train- 
ing work. 


One type of media which has made great advances 
in our province in the past decade is eduational television 
or E.T.V. I feel sure that your states have made equally 
great strides and we can all trace the progress in pro- 
ducing more suitable programs, better scheduling and 
broader topic coverage. Along with this has developed ways 
of making the material more valuable to the school by 
producing detailed program guides on the lesson material, 
long range scheduling to fit courses of study and now 
E.T.V. channels exclusively programming very high pro- 
fessional-quality shows for schools and unversities. 


With the facilities in schools for the deaf suitable 
programs can be taped. Fortunately we have facilities for 
captioning these tapes. As a matter of fact we can retain 
a master tape and with the proper scripts can recaption 
copies for various language levels. For vocational purposes 
the programs tend toward demonstrations of phenomena 
in physics and lessons on mathematics and science. I think 
it would be fair to say that there is a long way to go yet 
before educational television becomes an integral part 
of classroom work and not just an accessory, So much of 
the future of this medium depends not just on quality 
programs but on how well the teacher is able, and how 
willing, to use it. I suspect that he will not use it much 
better than he uses 16 mm films, 


At this point perhaps we should move on to a most 
versatile piece of equipment—the Portapac—the small 
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television unit which can accompany you on field trips 
to bring back a record of significant points of interest. 
Very often pupils do not appreciate the significance of 
what they are seeing. Because it is simple to operate 
many of our teachers have come to expect it as a constant 
companion on their visits to industry. The reviewing of 
the film should not be the lesson, but it can put flesh 
on the bones of new vocabulary, can assure a sequential 
lesson and provide repetitions for concepts to sink in. 
You know all too well the difficulties in getting carry-over 
between lessons and the real thing in another situation. 
The Portapac can help you with these carryover problems, 
So, if the equipment is available to your department 
use it on every opportunity. 

Some of you no doubt have developed other uses for 
the Portapac. I want to mention one which I am not 
completely sold on because it is a rather expensive pro- 
cedure. That is the use of the equipment in training your 


staff on how to make Super 8 films. With the Portapac 
you can tape each sequence for your single topic story 
then view it critically for camera angle, close-up steps 
which are unclear, need for improved lighting and addi- 
tional labelling or captioning. Then you can re-record the 
operation. You can perfect the various segments prior 
to the actual filming with the Super 8. The nervous partici- 
pant who makes a mistake will be less timid when he 
knows his error can be wiped out, 

I have mentioned the Super 8, Here we have the 
little workhorse of vocational media making. The fifty 
foot. films will give you two and a half minutes, which 
is excellent for a single concept unit. With the new high 
speed Ektachrome films we can get good colour under 
normal school lighting. Single films can be loaded into a 
cartridge which gives you an automatic rewind at the end 
of the film. You can of course splice two or three films 
together and produce a six to twelve minute reel. While 
I keep mentioning the single concept film, it is obvious 
that when you have spliced them you are going to have 
room for a multi-step operation such as the repair of a 
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tubeless tire, steps in the repair of a dent in a car, the 
removal, repair and replacement of car door hardware, 
the selection and planing of a piece of lumber, the setting 
up of a lathe for threading or the operation of the Graphic 
Arts Headliner. These are all units in courses of study 
which must be subdivided into sequential steps. What is 
the difference between the reel and the three minute cart- 
ridge? It is longer, has to be rewound and contains 
two or more stevs. The cartridge should deal with one 
single concept. 

We prefer the cartridge because, hopefully, it will be 
only one step in a process which needs reviewing and 
not the whole process. Perhaps all a pupil needs in the 
repair of a tubeless tire is the part on how to insert 
the plug. Perhaps in using the Headliner all he needs 
to recall is the proper way to select and instal the typeface 
disc. 

Most of you realize that when I am mentioning the 
Super 8 work I am talking about two separate units, 
one a little movie camera and the other the Kodak Ekta- 
graphic 8 projector. The round cartridges are extremely 
easy to insert into the projector so that this is a piece of 
equipment which can be set in the classroom area where 
where one or two students can go and project on a rear 
projection screen without bothering anyone or turning off 
lights. The equipment is, in effect, an action reference 
library to which the pupil can go on the same basis that 
he goes to the dictionary. 


I would not for one moment suggest any limits to the 
uses which you can make of Super 8 equipment. You 
have some real advantages in making your own cart- 
ridges because you can picture the actual machine upon 
which the pupil is working and yet can encompass general 
instructions for similar operations on other models. You 
can incorporate every single step and overcome one of 
the major problems of commercial cartridges and cassettes 
which tend to move along too quickly skipping the de- 
tails which our pupils need. If these are to be self-in- 
struction media then you cannot cram in content at the 
sacrifice of clarity. 

The 8 mm cassette or film loop is not synonym- 
ous with the 8 mm cartridge, but it certainly is a first 
cousin. They are loaded with the same type and length 
of film. Instead of stopping and automatically rewinding 
the cassette just continues on over and over, 

From catalogues available to us it seems, at the pres- 
ent time, that media producers have moved into the cassette 
market with a wide range of vocational topics from auto 
mechanics and car care to graphic arts, If you cannot 
afford their films then at least the topic listings are help- 
a 2 give you ideas for ones which are suitable for you 

Ty. 

Most of our work on cassettes has been in those areas 
which are repetitious; ones where you so frequently have 
the lad coming to you saying, “I forgot how.” O.K., get the 
cassette and sit down and refresh your memory on how I 
taught you to replace the belt on the drum sander, or to 
instal a new blade on the bandsaw, to turn off the oxy- 
acetylene welding cylinders, to multiply with the slide 
tule or to set the depth gauge on the drill press. There 
are hundreds of these operations which are sequential or 
where safety is involved. 

The production of film loops need not be limited to 
specific areas such as using hydraulic equipment to pull 
out wrinkles in a fender or using the indexing head on 
the milling machine. Those of you who direct shop pro- 
grammes can look at multi-shop loops; for example, proper 
hand-filing procedures, how to clean a paint brush, instal- 
lation of a new hack or coping saw blade, the multiple 
uses of a combination square or sealing a paint can after 
use. These are loops of value to several shops. 


So far I have only mentioned the use of media in 
introductory and developmental phases of teaching. The 
film cassette and cartridge lend themselves well to drill 
and testing. Where parts of a machine are labelled’ a 
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check sheet can be prepared for testing. Then the cas- 
sette can be rerun for selfchecking. You can use them 
also in conjunction with multiple-choice and even short 
answer tests on procedures. 


Some of you are going to ask about film life when 
loops are projected over and over hundreds of times. Our 
Media Centre has overcome the frictional deterioration 
by the application of “Pledge” on a clean cloth. Because 
of the silicone and the anti-static properties the life of 
cassettes can be greatly extended. 


Without unduly prolonging the discussion on all types 
of media which we might categorize as “motion pictures” 
I want to assure you that there are topics which do 
not lend themselves to film at all. Such subjects as the 
carburizing effect of the oxy-acetylene flame, the repel- 
lant characteristics of an offset printing plate or the 
hardening of metal by pounding are just a few of the 
dozens of topics which must be taught and experienced 
by other methods. 

Let me say this as we leave. We must never forget 
that we are a school and not a Hollywood studio. We 
are concerned with the teaching value of the film and 
not the technical perfection. We are only producing the 
films where the expenditure of class and staff time, trans- 
lated into money, can be justified on a long term basis. 
In _ schools which have a theatre arts option the results 
will come more quickly, 

We now reach a point where I feel like the Arab 
sheikh who has just inherited a harem. He knows what 
to do but he doesn’t know where to start. 


So it is when you begin to consider film strips and 
the closely related 35 mm slides. The commercial pro- 
duction of film strips goes back many years. The aca- 
demic departments of our schools have very extensive 
collections of them covering the whole curriculum. Voca- 
tionally the early emphasis’ was on film strivs on Draft- 
ing and Graphic Arts. This has now spread to Machine 
Shop, sheet metal work, especially the layout aspect, and 
to Welding. There are still extremely few on Auto Body, 
Upholstering and Building Construction. The reason is 
no doubt lack of demand. 

A very great number of vocational film strips are made 
from progressive steps of drawings. For this reason they 
are not cluttered with non-essential details. Many are made 
with changes shown by overlays in colour so the message 
is unmistakable. The labelling tends to be excellent. The 
language used in captioning is usually technically accurate 
so the teaching of it tends to greatly increase pupils’ 
vocabularies, 

Two features built into the design of the filmstrip 
projector have resulted in major advantages for this me- 
dium, They are the fact that one frame can be projected 
for an indefinite time without damage and the film can 
be jockeyed back and forth easily to re-examine a pre- 
vious view or quickly rolled forward to skip frames which 
detract from the lesson. 


I want to recommend three things which you can 
do. One is fairly expensive. That is taking your own slides 
and having them made into a film strip. Another is to 
cut up the filmstrip to make your own slides and the 
other is to have the Media Centre photograph frames 
of the film strip to produce 35 mm slides. This keeps 
the film from being destroyed. 

The individual frames of a film strip are about 19 
mm wide so you can make your slides easily. I find 
these are excellent because you can rearrange these accord- 
ing to the needs of the lesson. Some lessons may need 
only two or three frames to illustrate some particular 
aspect yet many teachers are reluctant to show only ten 
percent of a whole film. 

What I want to point out, and I realize that I am 
only reminding you and not telling you something new, 
that film strips and slides seem to have their greatest 
value vocationally in real stand-up teaching and should 
augment or clarify, not become the lesson, as a film is 
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wont to become. As far as I am concerned there is no 
substitute for good stand-up teaching with media used 
to reinforce or promote understanding. 


I have mentioned the two methods of converting film- 
strips to slides. Have you considered making your own 
35 mm slides? For those areas of vocational work where 
no suitable film strips or slides are available, or for schools 
having very limited budgets this is an excellent answer. 

Instead of trying to use the small diagrams~ from 
a@ number of texts or magazines may I suggest using photos 
of the real thing. For example, when cams are being 
introduced in Drafting you can show a set of four or 
five slides of the actual cams on sewing machines, on 
the Linotype, on the paper pick-up of the Davidson offset. 
on packaging machinery or other applications. Similary 
when you are teaching styles of period furniture a col- 
lection of slides from which you choose the right ones 
would help. Photos of various shrub and conifer plantings 
are extremely useful for teaching landscape gardening. I 
could go on and make suggestions for collections of slides 
in many subject areas and you can see that these are 
only limited by your own ingenuity. 

Other uses of slides to consider are the before and 
after slides for auto body repairs, welding projects, building 
construction work or any restorative project. You might 
consider keeping a collection of slides of finishing projects, 
These can serve a number of purposes. When woodworking 
build they can choose from photographs of projects which 
build they can chose from photographs of projects which 
you know are within their capability. Or, when introducing 
your course of study to new pupils you can present them 
as, “This is the work we hope to cover this year.” or, 
“This is how far we will progress this semester.” They 
have real value too in explaining your course to visiting 
parents, to educators or on‘ public relation work in the 
community. 

How often are we trying to explain something to 
pupils where the parts are small, or where we have a limited 
number of one tool, such as vernier caliper, or where the 
class cannot gather close enough around a machine to see 
the details. I am thinking of the threading of the sewing 
machine, the adjustment of a gas engine carburetor, of the 
timing mechanism of a pop-up toaster or adjusting the 
roller guide under the bandsaw table. Here is where a few 
slides taken with a close-up or ultra close-up lens can give 
you slides to project so that all can see. Discuss the pro- 
cedures on the screen, then when you go to the real thing 
the pupils will know what you are talking about. Our wood 
working teacher finds this is a good way to discuss the cell 
structure of various types of lumber, 


I seem to be reminding you of media uses with which 
you are quite familiar. Let us then push on to something 
which all of us can make easily. These are the transpar- 
encies for overhead projectors. You first make the eye- 
straining clear ones. Then you remove the glare by using 
a coloured overlay. Those familiar with the diazo process 
know how to produce the transparencies with the dark 
backgrounds so that classes can study them for long per- 
iods. Did you know that you can use the carbon sheet from 
the Thermofax stencils to do the same thing? 


As our staffs become more proficient at making trans- 
parencies they produce ones with four and five overlays 
giving progressive steps in contrasting colours. These are 
an excellent supplement to a lesson on procedures. Even 
at the lowest shop levels you can have overlays of tools 
with parts labelled or names removed for testing. 


Transparencies can be made to match instructional 
aid sheets or the illustrations from text books. I have 
brought some of them with me. You will see how coloured 
adhesive film has been added to give more clarity. Another 
example of the use of colour can be seen in a transparency 
series used in the lesson on rounding of decimals. I use it 
because an understanding of that operation is essential in 
micrometer work, in teaching the slide rule and for numer- 
ical control programming. 
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There are some very fine projectuals on the market 
now for use in teaching almost every line of shop work. I 
am pleased to note too that, in our country at least, many 
of the finer ones have been prepared by shop teachers with 
artistic talents. These have been reproduced in sets com- 
mercially. 

Before I leave media requiring projection I would like 
to say a word about the Instructional Media Centre. There 
are two schools of thought as to where media should be 
kept. One would claim that all media should be in a central 
location under one jurisdiction for inventory, issuance and 
repair. Others would claim that media should be in the 


classroom, immediately available, probably better taken care 
of by the people who made them and more likely to be used 
by those who are frustrated by the other system. Staff who 
find that media are not returned, films not rewound or 
slides out of sequence just wont be bothered. Take your 
choice, but if you find that teachers are not using the ma- 
terials then look at the system. 

When I began I warned you that I called everything 
media which helps to promote understanding, especially 
when we are dealing with concepts which are difficult to 
visualize. I must therefore include realia — the real thing — 
the three dimensional objects which can be handled. One 
of the speakers this morning can confirm the very great 
emphasis which our shops have put on collections of such 
teaching aids. 

I put these in three categories: reduced scale models of 
machines, structures and objects too large, heavy or com- 
plicated to bring into the classroom; enlarged models of 
things with detail too small for class viewing such as a 
vernier scale, the micrometer and thread shapes; and fi- 
nally the actual objects. I want to recommend, as research 
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projects for pupils, the collection, mounting and labelling 
of anything useful, from all types and sizes of nails to sam- 
ples of automotive clips, styles of type face or varieties of 
wood. You will be amazed at the completeness of their 
efforts. 

If you want to promote understanding then hand around 
the real thing especially if it has working parts. Con- 
sider, for instance, how much easier it is to teach gear trains 
if you have available the works from an old alarm clock. 
Try teaching the concept of ‘‘dwell” on a plate cam with- 
out help. After the skillful presentations made during the 
space flights how can anyone overlook the educational 
value of working models. 

Among our reduced scale models we have scaled frames 
of buildings, a city street for perspective work, miniature 
models of cars and even tiny furniture. Our enlarged scale 
collection ranges from foot-long pieces of hand type, gear 
teeth, thread shapes, lathe tool bits, slide rule, indexing 
plate for the milling machine and many, many others. 
There is just no limit to the hands-on media which can 
be collected. I guess that a good teacher would make a good 
squirrel. 


Fortunately very many of the models make excellent 
projects for other shops. Think of the machining excercises, 
for instance, in making a doublescale lathe-tool post for 
use in Drafting exploded assembly or half section drawings. 
Consider the study and experience in reproducing the essen- 
tial details of a wood shop jointer in a scale model. Our 
pupils have done these and others. 


I would be remiss if I did not mention the number of 
great corporations which have made available some excel- 
lent step by step samples of their products. 

Lastly, I want to say a few words about our most 
valuable medium, the chalkboard. I won’t say it is misused 
but I wonder if we can use it more effectively. I do not 
just mean the use of colour or increasing the amount of 
traffic by the pupils from their seats. What I would sug- 
gest is that we can improve our chalkboard organization. 

I am going to propose that you should have an area, 
perhaps on the extreme right where you can list each day’s 
new vocabulary from the lessons. I would suggest that the 
far left be kept for the summary as the lesson progresses. 
This leaves the central part, the working area, for calcu- 
lations, sketches, pupil answers and the display of mate- 
rial. As the result of having used this method I have seen 
pupils who, while they could not give the correct answer 
next day, could point out the place on the board where 
the answer had been written. Let us not minimize the value 
of the chalkboard because we are under the impression 
that our superiors expect us to use more sophisticted media. 

You have been subjected to a pretty heavy meal. I 
hope that I have not seasoned it too heavily with personal 
opinions. I wanted to convince you that you can fill the 
gaps in the shortage of good material for your vocational 
programmes at whatever level you work. Please digest 
some of the suggestions over the summer for I think we 
can use media more effectively. 
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Thoughts Of Autumn 

Dancing leaves on the trees againt a blue shy, 
Goamy clouds look south as many, birds fly 
Beautiful leaues—now. fallen te the grass, 
- Some match with the green. 


Love Is... 

Try te be happy with all people, 
Be happy however you feel. 
Remember they loue you. 

Loue it a special feeling, you know. 
So love all people, not just one. 
We are all brothers and sisters 


Who sing one word --- Love. 
Toy to feel this way even day, by Tracey Simpson 11C/ 
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The course of study in art for senior students includes one year 
emphasizing three-dimensional work. This course encompasses 
simple sculpture, construction and assemblage, and includes one 
semester of pottery. 


The students who select this course have the opportunity of 
practising several methods of hand-building, including pinch, coil, 
and slab techniques. They experience the unique feel of clay and 
the satisfaction of forming and building an artistic piece of 
pottery that is both personal and permanent. 


This year’s pottery class includes Mar‘on Jessome, Barbara 
Proskiw, Rodney Sheppard, and Maurice Guenette. All are show- 
ing a keen interest in the course and are working commendably, 
proficiently and artistically on progressively more difficult pro- 
jects each session. Their instruction includes glazing and firing 
their pieces in the school kiln, under the direction of their 
teacher, Mr. K. Graham. 
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Compositions 


Raising Funds for our Trip 


The level 13 and 14 students are planning an edu- 
cational trip to Quebec City. We had hoped to go 
there for the Winter Carnival in February but de- 
cided to postpone it because so many people will 
go at that time. We think that it will be wiser to go 
in May when the hotels and motels are not so full. 


Twenty-four pupils want to make the trip. We 
have a lot of projects under way in order to raise 
the money we will need. Both girls and boys are 
busy making candles, wall plaques, coasters, rings, 
necklaces, puppets, serviette holders, pin cushions, 
Scissor holders, sponge animals, table mats, cushions 
and book marks. 

Some of the girls have made complete doll ward- 
robes. We plan to have a bazaar in November. It 
will feature Chistmas ornaments, a white elephant 
table, taffy apples, cookies and a variety of attrac- 
tive Christmas gifts. 

Some other money-raising ideas concern skits, a 
book sale and a swim-a-thon. We need about $1,600 
and want to raise the money ourselves. 

Our trip to Quebec can be cultural as well as 
educational. It will be very interesting, I might say 
fantastic, to see how the people of this old city live. 
One of the highlights may be a visit to the Shrine 
of St. Anne de Beaupre. Wish us luck 

Randy Vivian 


Happiness -- 


A Trip to Europe 


On July 18th, the Canadian members of the Deaf 
Olympics left Milton where they had practised hard 
for four days. The girls and boys were smartly clad 
in red blazers with red, navy and gray slacks. The 
boys had red and white polka dotted bow ties; the 
girls wore matching scarves. Didn’t we look smart! 
We were bubbling over as we flew from Toronto to 
London, England, in a smooth Air Canada Jumbo 
Jet. 


After landing at the airport in Denmark, we 
sailed to Malmo, Sweden, on ferry boat. We finally 
got there and were glad. What a long journey! We 
girls had a nicer motel than the boys had. 


It was interesting to sightsee in such a clean, 
beautiful city. I didn’t see one garbage can in the 
streets. Many more Swedish people traveled by bi- 
cycle than car, 


On the evening of July 20, we Canadians proudly 
marched in the Stadium at Malmo. Twenty-six na- 
tions were there. 961 men and 229 womefi athletes 
were entered. The largest group of 191 were from 
the U.S.A. The smallest group, 2 persons, came from 
Venezuela. There were 14 different sports events 
during the week of July 21 to 29. What terrific 
weather we had! 

The night before we left Sweden, all the contest- 
ants had an extremely large, fancy banquet. The 
12th World Games for the Deaf ended with a big 
dance to a live band. 
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By the way, we Canadians travelled to Hamburg, 
Germany, by tourist bus. Some, who stayed in Eur- 
ope longer, visited Northern Sweden. The landscape 
was beautiful. We spent one night in a very old hotel 
and enjoyed a delicious meal there. 

The next morning, we toured Brussels, Belgium. 
The scenery was great and we stayed at a Holiday 
Inn for one night. There was an indoor swimming 
pool and we all fancied the idea of having a swim. 

The next day we passed through Calais. It was an 
exciting trip by hovercraft. In forty minutes, we 
were in Ramsgate, England. 

We stayed in a fashionable hotel in London. What 
a lovely place it was. The streets of London are 
very narrow and were crowded with people. There 
were many cars, too. We toured Buckingham Palace, 
Tower Bridge and saw the Queen’s Crown. 

On the 3rd of August, it was time to leave Lon- 
don for our homes in Canada. 

I thought to myself that we had a truly wonder- 
ful time in Europe. I shall never forget the Twelfth 
World Games for the Deaf and my happy experi- 
ences of last summer. 

June Reilly 


Bay of Quinte 
Highschool Golf Tournament 


There were about 30 golfers at the CFB Trenton 
Golf Course at the tournament last September. The 
course is 6,668 yards and par is 72. Our school was 
invited to play; so five of us went. David Beaney, 
Gibert Guerin, Ken Corbett, Steve Smith and I tried 
our luck. 

I was in Group I for the first tee-off. My first 
drive got me on the green. Then David's group teed 
off. Poor David! His club missed the ball and went 
sailing into the air. Everybody laughed except David. 

When we reached the 18th hole, all the players 
were hot and tired. David’s score was 134, Gilbert’s 
124 and both Ken and Steve finished with 121. My 
score, 86, was a poor one for me. 

Danny Tullock 


Our Ecumenical Service 

In the morning of September 14, the staff and 
students went to the gym of the J. G. Demeza Sports 
Centre for an ecumenical religious service. Reverend 
Bates, Father Monty and Father Dwyer helped us to 
know God and to remember to thank Him. 


Mr. Robbins’ class carried a Bible, some flowers 
and candles to the front. We sang some hymns and 
prayed the Our Father. 

We shook hands with each other to be friendly. 
We wished peace to all. 

Then we intoned other beautiful songs and earn- 
estly asked Our Father to look after us. 

To close the ceremony, we prayed quietly and 
thoughtfully. We loved God and Jesus strongly. It 
was nice to have Catholic and Protestant students 
worshipping God together. 

Joyce Rogers 
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WE WERE VERY PLEASED recently to host the Executive of the 
newly formed Association of Canadian Educators of the Hearing 
Impaired who were holding their first meeting after being elected at the 
Convention held at O.S.D. in August. Present were Mr. G. Gervis, Presi- 
dent, Mr. H. Minto from MacKay Centre for the Deaf, Mr. R. Fisher from 
the Interprovincial School, Mr. B. Jacks, Manitoba School for the Deaf, 
Mr. R. Beggs of the Alberta School for the Deaf, Mr. G. Bunch of O.S.D. 
Belleville, and Mrs. C. Sliekers of O.SD. Belleville, Secretary/Treasurer. 


Among other visitors during the month have been teachers in training 
from Buffalo, nurses from Peterborough, Kingston, Ottawa, and coun- 
sellors and teachers from Institution des Sourds de Montreal. 


Perhaps the most valuable meeting that will take place this term is 
that of the Study Group to investigate the needs of emotionally disturbed 
deaf children. This group will be coming to the school to see the educa- 
tional and residential facilities and to talk to staff. During the next 
month the group, which consists of representatives of the ministries of 
Education, Health, Community and Social Services, of the Toronto Board 
of Education, and of the Ontario Associaton of the Deaf, will be talking 
to many people and visiting many places and hopefully will make re- 
commendations which will help us all alleviate the conditions causing 
the distress. 


In so far as many emotional problems originate in family relationships, 
there is little question that adjustment is that much more difficult to 
establish in a residential school. One of our greatest problems is main- 
taining an adequate contact with parents of our students. It is very much 
better now than it used to be, but is still far from adequate. 


Our two Social Workers are constantly under pressure from staff and 
students to make visits to families and thankfully many latent problems 
are solved quickly. The more serious ones remain with us, however, and 
seem to be increasing in number. Although estimates of the prevalence 
of emotional disorder vary greatly, it is possible that 30 per cent of 
Ontario deaf students is not an overestimate. While too early to know 
the recommendations that will be made, the Ministry of Education is to 
be commended for its initiative in looking into the problem. 
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Credits for this issue go to... 


Miss P. Askwith, Mrs. B. Cooke, Mr. J. Doran, Mr. E. Fox, Mr. K. 
Graham, Mr. J. Hodgson, Mr. P. Kitcher, Mrs. J. Mann, Mrs. N. Ouderkirk, 
Mrs. C. Sliekers, Mr. F. Tompkins, Mr. J. Wilson. 
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AN UNSUNG HERO 


Who is always on the scene 
Washing windows, puts up screens, 
Cleans up after every party 

With a smile and a laugh so hearty; 
Does these jobs without a fuss: 

He even had to drive the bus. 


Around the halls dusting clean 

He even keeps the washrooms keen. 
At one time, too, he cut the grass; 

I do not think he taught a class. 


I know he also cut some hair 
When the barber wasn’t there 
And in Stores he took his licks, 
Did all these jobs without a kick. 
Who is this man so tried and true? 
I think you already knew. 


Just a few jobs I thought I’d mention. 
He’s here today to go on pension 

And so we honour him this way 

And sometimes wish that he would stay, 
But he has earned his welcome rest 
And so we wish him all the best. 


Clifford Hicks 


On Friday October 26th, 1973 a retirement party 
was held in the auditorium of the main school for 
Mr. Clifford Hicks, the affable head-caretaker who 
started his government service at the Ontario School 
for the Deaf, Belleville, on March 1, 1957. 

Dr. Demeza gave a resume of Cliff’s years at the 
school and thanked him for his faithful and untiring 
efforts to be helpful to all in the carrying out of his 


daily work. Mr. Strawbridge, school Maintenance 
Superintendent, made a presentation on behalf of 
Mr. Hicks’ fellow employees which was tangible 
evidence of the high esteem in which Cliff is held by 
all. Mr. McLintock read a poem which he had com- 
posed outlining the various jobs that Mr. Hicks had 
undertaken during the years at O.S.D. 

Cliff, in his sincere manner, thanked one and all 
and received hearty handshakes and best wishes for 
the future from all those attending. 

Also in attendance were many former employees, 
now retired who took the opportunity to renew for- 
mer acquaintances. 

The party closed with refreshments tastefully 
prepared by our dietary staff. 


David McLintock 


A Special Summer Course 


A group of teachers spent an interesting two weeks 
in August attending a course devoted to the multi- 
ply handicapped deaf student. It was held at the 
Teacher Education Centre, O.S.D. Belleville under the 
direction of Mr. Gary Bunch. Teachers came from all 
three provincial schools for the deaf. It was a non- 
credit course, but all who took it agreed that the 
time was well spent and that this type of course 
was very valuable in the light of the increasing 
numbers of these children attending school for the 
deaf. 


A lot of material was covered in the ten days 
including such background information as the 
causes of the handicaps, the reasons for the increas- 
ing numbers of these children and the different 
kinds of handicaps these chldren can mave. The 
importance of early detection, accurate diagnosis 
and availability of this information to the classroom 
teacher was stressed. 

Using the above as a basis, programs for these 
children at other schools for the deaf in Canada 
and the United States were studied. Most of them are 
just getting started. The course took a look at the 
Behaviour Modification programs being tried at 
some schools. The main point stressed was that be- 
haviour modification made the teacher know very 
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clearly why she was doing something by demanding 
she tell what she expected to achieve by a certain 
course of action. Social behaviour was modifed as 
well as academic. For example, teaching students to 
say “Good Morning” or “Hi” when meeting the techer 
or anyone known to them, or teaching a child to 
stand up or sit down quietly. The teacher was to base 
her program on the needs of each child. 

The group had the opportunity to read articles 
on the subject available in the Teacher Education 
Library and discuss them They also had the oppor- 
tunity to visit Picton Heights Complex and see the 
very specialized program for the mentally retarded 
and the deaf mentally retarded people there. Dr. 
Paul Forde, Psychologist at the Milton school, came 
to lecture and he brought and explained some of the 
tests used to assess the multiply handicapped child’s 
capabilities. 

The course gave the teachers a great deal of 
information about these children which can be put 
to practical use in the classroom. It also made them 
aware of how little is known and how much more 
there is to be learned to improve our teaching of this 
type of student. It is to be hoped that there will 
be more of these courses available in the future, 
not only for teachers but for all persons involved 
with multiply handicapped deaf people. 

Penny Askwith 
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A New Wheelchair for Cindy 


Cindy Corbett, 10Ca, is shown with the wheelchair 
which she received recently through the Muscular 
Dystrophy Campaign in her hometown, Stirling. 
Shown with Cindy are the three fire chiefs from the 
area, Graham Mouck, Stirling; Mac Mason, Spring 
Brook; and John Aquino, Sidney Township, Batawa. 
The three fire departments hold annual campaigns 
to collect funds to assist with research into the causes 
of the muscle disease, and also provide services to 
victims, where possible. 


— 


Teaching Center on Wheels 


Overhead carts similar to the one now in use 
in the library classroom will be built in the O.S.D. 
metal shop by Mr. Knight and his boys. These carts 
should provide handy teaching centres for many 
classrooms. 
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The Canadian Mime Theater 


On Wednesday, October 31st, 63 students from 
the Senior School along with several teachers had 
the privilege of attending a presentation by The 
Canadian Mime Theatre at Centennial Secondary 
School. 

A company of five mime actors under the direc- 
tion of Adrian Pecknold presented the following se- 
lection of skits and sketches: The Balloon, The 
Traffiic Cop, The Squeak, Samurai, Vic Tanny’s, 
Piano Forte, The Wedding, The First Fitting, A Doc- 
tor’s Waiting Room, The Audience and The Silent 
Screen. Those in attendance were not only hilarious- 
ly entertained but were also amazed and interested 
in the skills required to produce such a mime pre- 
sentation. 

The skits were followed by an informal question 
and answer period, plus a demonstration of some of 
the basic mime skills used. We thank the English 
and Theatre Arts departments of Centennial Secon- 
dary School, Mr. K. Graham and Mr. W. Williams 
for making it possible for us to attend. 

F,. Tompkins 


‘3 bene nist her vt 


HARRY HALSEY, our maintenance carpenter, 
demonstrates the form that helped him win the 
Bay of Quinte Golf Club Match Play Champion- 
ship for 1973. Harry is a perennial O.S.D. staff 
tournament winner and an ardent sports fan. 
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I found being able to sit down while writing on 
the overhead projector very convenient. I can also 
put material such as books, dittoes, transparencies, 
pens, etc., on the table in front of me — ready for 
use as needed during a lesson. I am less in the stu- 
dents’ line of sight sitting than I used to when stand- 
ing beside the overhead to write. When I am seated, 
my face and hand are at eye-level for Visible English. 
The large casters make it easy to move. 

The addition of a cork tackboard to the front of 
the cart will make a good display area. If this tack- 
board is made so that it can be attached to either 
side of the cart, then a cart could be converted for 
the poor forgotten left-handers. 

Mrs. B. Cooke 
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The 
Chicken 
Farm 


Monday, 7Ca, 8Ca, 
Mr. Doran and Mr. 


Mr. Doran, 7Ca and 8Ca are Wilson went to a 


waiting for the bus. 


chicken farm. We 
‘ Ze saw many chickens. 
La, Mr. May gets many 
eggs from the 
chickens. We had 
fun at the chicken 
farm. 


We went to see a big chicken 


farm. - at a 
Tati Sth dee as 


A 


The chickens lay eggs. 


We saw many chickens. 


The eggs move on a belt. 
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The team that won it all! Paul Landry holds the 
Most Valuable Player Trophy and Team Captain 
Rodney Sheppard the Team Trophy. 


SOCCER NEWS 


The 1973 soccer team was assembled in early Sep- 
tember with great expectation. It comprised of most 
of the physically active senior boys in the school, 
and some exceptionally able players. 

Since early September we have won one league 
game — against Trenton — by the score of 2-0. 
We also defeated Trenton in an exhibition game 
2 to 1. 

The following week the team attended a tourna- 
ment for the deaf in Toronto where our side walked 
off with the team trophy and the most valuable 
player trophy. 

Since the early part of the season we have been 
taken three games straight. 


Bayside 4 . OS.D. 1 
Centennial 4 O.S.D. 3 
B.C.LV.S. 8 . OSD. 0 


With wins in our last remaining games we could 
still conceivably turn out a .500 season which is very 
good for a school our size. 


With a little bit o’luck! 


When one hundred and sixty teen-aged youths can 
earn a safety award seven years in a row it isn’t luck. 

The IAP.A. Shop Safety Award for another 
accident-free year in our Vocational Shops can only 
be earned by constant vigilance on the part of pupils 
and teachers together. They did it last year. 

Let’s make 1973-74 our eighth year. 


7 
eason s 


Greetings 
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1973 SENIOR SOCCER TEAM 


Back row, 1. to r.: Mr. Wilson, Coach; Roch Cote, 
David Tomlinson, Dennis Racine, Donald Lapointe, 
Steven Benn, Danny Tullock, Allan Mott, Gerard 
Kennedy; front, Michael Jarbeau, Rodney Shep- 
pard, Larry Felstead, Scott Thomas, Gordon Jack- 
son; sitting, Ron McNulty; absent, David Beaney, 
Derek Masters, Paul Masters, Paul Landry. 


A Visit from Danny 

Mrs. Buller brought her son to school on Tues- 
day. She fingerspelled “Hello.” Danny is a chubby, 
little boy. He is 9 months old and he weighs 25 
pounds. He has five teeth. 

Vivian held Danny. 

Danny was not happy because his shoe fell off. 

I helped Danny walk. Mrs. Buller tickled Danny. 
He laughed. 

Danny sat on the table and played with a magic 
marker and a puzzle. He had a good time. 

Soon, it was time for them to go. Mrs. Buller 
and Danny waved good-bye. 

Shelley Kingsman 
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AN AFRICAN SAFARI 


How would you like to wake up in the morning 
to find a zebra lying on the lawn outside your win- 
dow, or watch elephants drinking water as you sit 
on the front verandah of a lodge, or hear laughing 
hyenas far away in the still of the night? All these 
things can happen when you go on an African 
Safari. 

After an 8-hour flight from London, England, in 
a 747 Jumbo Jet we landed in Nairobi, the capital 
city of Kenya. From there we set off on our safari, 
travelling in Volkswagen mini-buses with open 
hatch roofs, Included in the group of 15 people were 
a guest lecturer, Dr. Boyd, an ecologist from Scot- 
land, and a tour manager, once a London actor. The 
remainder were British and American people inter- 
ested in seeing and photographing the birds and 
wild animals of Africa. My sister and I were the only 
Canadians in the group. 

Our first stop was at Lake Naivasha, a fresh 
water sanctuary where hundreds of brightly coloured 
birds make their homes. Even more spectacular was 
Lake Nakuru, a soda lake, where millions of pink 
flamingoes feed on the plant life in the water. 

The next day we crossed the equator where it was 
very cool because of the 7,700-foot elevation. Soon 
after we arrived at Samburu Game Lodge, a luxuri- 
ous place where monkeys came to snatch food from 
the tables and a leopard arrived after dark to dine 
on a goat hanging high in a tree. In the river nearby 
crocodiles basked in the sun. 

How excited we were on our first early morning 
game run to see giraffes munching on the prickly 
thorn bushes — too close to use the telephoto lense 
on the camera! Later jhat morning we had the good 
luck to find a lioness and her cubs chewing away 
on an old water buffalo. After so much excitement 
we were ready to return to the lodge for a bacon 
and egg breakfast. That same afternoon we experi- 
enced cold chills as we saw an angry elephant charge 
towards a group of people. Luckily a ranger was 
there to fire a shot and head her off in another 
direction. That night we were ready for a good rest 
under the mosquito nets hung over our beds. 

After five days we returned to Nairobi, a bustling 
city where all the African tribes mingle and Swahili 
is the common language. Whithin five miles of the 


city lies Nairobi National Park, the home of a re- 
markable range of animals — zebra, gazelle, buffalo, 
baboon and ostrich. Even on a day’s stop-over you 
could visit this park and see a sampling of much 
of the wild life of Africa. 
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From Nairobi we travelled south to Tsavo Na- 
tional Park were some 20,000 elephants live. Here 
they have uprooted or damaged many trees in the 
search for food. In the same area are herds of buffalo 
and wildebeest, some ugly rhinos and comical wart 
hogs. At Mziama Springs huge hippos swim about in 
the shallow water. 

Our next stop was in Tanzania at the Lake Man- 
yara Hotel, perched high on the brink of the Great 
Rift Valley. Although tree lions are their specialty 
none could be found anywhere. 

One of the highlights of the trip was a day spent 
in the Ngorongoro Crater. A land rover was used 
to make the 2,000-foot descent over a rough winding 
road. Many wild animals share the huge floor of the 


oe ‘i 


crater with herds of cattle tended by the Masai 
tribe. The most dramatic moment of all was the 
spotting of a lioness and several male lions. Although 
we were almost near enough to touch them we 
were not allowed such dangerous living! At lunch 
time the Masai people came to look at us but if 
we wanted pictures of them we had to bargain with 
coins. 

From here we crossed the vast, treeless Serengeti 
Plains which were almost void of animals because of 
the dry season. However, we were fortunate enough 
to find a mother cheetah with her four cubs. Later 
a sleepy leopard was spotted having his afternoon 
nap in a tree. Interest was sparked by a short detour 
to the Olduvai Gorge where Dr. Leakey found what 
is believed to be some of the oldest remains of an- 
cient man. After travelling over rough and dusty 
roads we spent one night in a tent near an old fort. 
That marked the end of our stay in Tanzania. 

That tenting experience made us appreciate the 
comforts of beautiful Keekorok Lodge back in Kenya. 
It was here where the zebra slept on the lawn and 
the laughing hyenas were heard. A couple of days 
later we continued our trip, passing through the Rift 
Valley before arriving back in Nairobi. 

Although some of the group chose to visit Tree- 
tops, the famous hotel built high in the trees, we de- 
cided to spend the last four days at Mombasa on the 
Indian Ocean to recuperate from our safari. It was 
a pleasant change to hunt for shells on these white 
sandy beaches. 

During our three week visit we were impressed 
with the courtesy and friendliness of the Kenyan 
people. They are working hard to improve their 
country and to keep it attractive for tourists. They 
have much to offer and much to conserve. We wish 
them luck in all their endeavours. 

Miss Anne McIntosh 
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Junior School 


hb 
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This year’s party has been considered the best yet. 
Mr, Potts organized candy scrambles and then the 
teachers had their turn at eating apples suspended 
on strings. 


The classes then returned to their classrooms to 
light their jack-o’lanterns and play games. Some 
classes toured the halls examining all the Hallowe’en 
decorations. Hallowe’en cookies, apple juice, ice cream 
and jelly beans were delivered to all the classrooms. 
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We found 
some frogs 


in the bush. 


iy 
Chris showed a tree cut by a beaver. 


Kevin showed a tree cut by a man. 


We walked to 
meet the bus. 


We sat around a fireplace. 
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The Canadia 


Ontario School for the Deaf, Belleville 


Volume LXXXII 
Number 3 


On the cover: CHRISTMAS DOOR DECORATION 
which won an Honorable Mention for Mrs. Forster’s Level 6 Class. 


CHRISTMAS 
ART 

IN 

JUNIOR 
SCHOOL 


As the younger classes make the 
ornaments, Levels 5 and 6 were 
making figures and animals 
for the nativity scene. 


Christmas projects were started during 
the middle of November with making 
Christmas tree ornaments for the trees 
in the Junior School lobby. Another 
week was spent making Christmas 
cards for Mom and Dad. 


mache covered boxes. 


The three ungraded classes worked on a large box 
sculpture display. Big boxes were covered with red and 
black folding paper to make Santa. Cloth-covered 
boxes and tubes made an elf. Boxes cut and painted 
made a sled. Small boxes were made into toys for the 
sled. The sled was pulled by a deer made of paper- 


Santa’s Visit to Junior School 


On Wednesday, Dec. 19 Santa arrived at the 
Junior School. Santa’s helpers arrived on the audi- 
torium stage and asked the children whom they 
wanted to see. They opened the curtains and out 
came, no, not Santa but a big bunny. Then a bear 
looked out from under the curtain and then a clown 
arrived, but no Santa. Suddenly Santa arrived at 


the door. Santa and his helpers handed out candy 
canes to all the children. Then a helper with a drum 
and a man with bagpipes led Santa and all the 
classes around the halls and back to their rooms. 
Santa then visited each classroom to give out tan- 
gerines and see each child. After his visits Santa 
and his helpers headed to the infirmary for a visit. 
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Door Decorations 
win prizes 


It was announced on Nov. 30. that there would be 
a contest for the best decorated classroom door in 
Junior School. The class and their teacher had to make 
their own decorations with no ready-made decorations 
and no help from Mrs. Ouderkirk. 


First — Mrs. Grills HH4 


Dr. and Mrs. Demeza came over 
on Dec. 14 to judge the doors. It 
was a difficult decision and Dr. 
Demeza decided to wait until Mon- 
day, Dec. 17 to announce the win- 
ners. At a special assembly Dr. 
Demeza announced the following 
results. 


Second — Mr. Taylor L5 Third — Miss Compton L3 Hon. Mention — Mrs. Sliekers L4 
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Dees recent discussions with some of our senior students, the ques- 
tion of responsibility was once again raised. It was agreed that while 
many students showed good attitudes towards themselves, the school, 
and life in general, other students felt that they had a right to do or say 
whatever they wished without regard for others. There seemed to he a 
difficulty in some cases in understanding that individuals have to be 
accountable for their actions and it is interesting to realize that this topic 
is presently very much in the thinking of administrators, teachers, and 
counsellors. It is a topic which is being discussed both in regular as well 
as special education, and numerous conferences and meetings have been 
held to discuss its implications. 

Linked with the whole concept of accountability is the very practical 
consideration that one should know what one is attempting to do and what 
goals are to be achieved. Too often in education, one encounters rather 
vague generalizations about goals and as Robert Mager has said, Ua oi 
you're not sure where you're going, you're liable to end up some place 
else — and not even know it.” 

Just as teachers and counsellors have to be accountable for their 
activities and are expected to know what their objectives should be, so also 
should students. They, too, have to realize their responsibilities as indivi- 
duals, as members of their peer groups, and also as members of the school 
and community. 

The world is changing rapidly and all of us in education have to 
be aware of trends and of new ways of looking at problems. Deaf educa- 
tion can easily be separated from the main stream and can quickly stag- 
nate. The safeguard, one might feel, is to look continuously and critically 
at our long and short term goals. If staff and students conscientiously 
direct their energies towards these goals, they can also be sure of their 
accountability. 
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Our New Infirmary 


1973 saw the opening of a new and beautiful 
infirmary at O.S.D. Belleville. With almost a year 
of occupancy behind us this building has truly 
lived up to its expectations both functionally and in 
comfort. 

The muted colors of soft brick red for carpet, 
gold and gold plaid with a smattering of orange for 
upholstery, and varigated shades of blue draping the 
windows which give a panoramic view of the grounds 
make most pleasant surroundings. 

The functional set-up divides the out-patient and 
clinic rooms from the in-patient areas of 26 beds 
for those who must be admitted. A well-planned 
kitchen for serving meals and utility rooms and 
linen rooms supply the means for neat and orderly 
living. 

To be ill in such lovely surroundings, I’m sure, 
aids recovery. To nurse in such beauty is a truly 
pleasurable experience. 

Mrs. June Howe 


Prevention — the best dental care 


A new dimension has been added to the dental 
treatment of students at O.S.D. Students have 
always been encouraged to brush their teeth after 
meals and at bedtime and to avoid foods that con- 
tain sugar or that stick to the teeth. This fall 
students from the grade 7 level up along with their 
teachers and residence counsellers have been taught 
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the “Ball Method” of tooth cleaning and flossing by 
the school dentist Dr. J. M. Clarke. Each student 
also received a recommended tooth brush along with 
a small supply of dental floss. Detailed instructions 
were sent home at Christmas time in hopes that the 
parents would encourage the treatment at home. 

The fall examination in 1974 we sincerely hope will 
prove the effectiveness of this new method by 
showing a marked decrease in dental cavities among 
the participating students. 


June Howe 
LE LEEPER OE LEP LLL 


“Ernie” 
Allore 
Retires 
from 
Teaching 


Mr. Ernest F. Allore who has successfully taught 
the Industrial Arts (Wood) programme for nine and 
a half years has resigned to go into private business, 

Mr. Allore came to O.S.D. after teaching the same 
subject at St. Michael’s Academy in Belleville. He 
had unusual artistic talents and developed a pro- 
gramme drawing out the creative abilities of his 
classes. He also taught an introductory vocational 
science course. 

Mr. Allore gave leadership in professional matters 
and was president of S.E.C.T.A. at the time of his 
departure. 
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Track and Field Winners of 1973 


Girls’ Champion 


i 


tt ie ) oe. 
ori Ann Dukarich, Eileen Thomas, 
Holly Lachance, Sandra Lynds 


and Janice Drake. 


L 


Boys’ Champion 


Denis Bergeron 


Outstanding Boys 


reve Y 
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Wayne Robertson, Denis Bergeron, 
Randy Pringle and Angelo Daniil. 
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Junior School 
House League Volleyball 


Kevin DiGiuseppe is serving the ball. 


Garth Townson, Armand Brennan, 
Billy Bernier, Marcel Ferron, 
Scott Mark and Billy Bird 

are waiting for the ball. 


The boys are good sports. 
They are shaking hands 
after the game. 


The Tigers are the Volleyball Champions. 

Dr. Demeza is congratulating the Tigers’ 

captain, Angelo Daniil. 

Members of the Tigers team are Gordon Kennedy, 

Gregory Plant, Timmy Hayes, Ricky Moroughan, 

Claude Rabishaw, Eric Staflund and Jeff Waugh. 
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A Parent-Child Program | 


Mrs. Judith C. Houk 


(Last summer at the CAID convention in India- 
napolis, Mrs. Houk, who is the Director of Parent 
Education at the Indiana School for the Deaf, pre- 
sented an excellent paper. Portions of the paper were 
printed in the Blue Hen Bugle and we are reprinting 
them here.) 


In discussing ways to prepare our students for the 
future, Mrs. Houk states that “Perhaps the best pre- 
paration we can give is that of independence. It 
is a critical area. There are those parents who are 
extreme in their thinking about their child’s inde- 
pendence. We must help them move away from the 
extremes... to find that middle of the road way 
of thinking, since too much independence can be as 
detrimental as not enough independence. 

“Too many parents tend to ke overprotective with 
the deaf child in the family. Some educators, too, 
see the handicap first, the child second. How often 
do we view a behaviour pattern as being caused by 
deafness. In most cases, this behaviour is one of 
adolescence, Adolescence is perhaps no more impor- 
tant a stage of development than any other, but 
it is the last stage before adulthood and it offers 
to both parents and teachers the last opportunity 
to educate a child for his adult responsibilities. 

“In the difficult evolution from dependent child- 
hood to independent adulthood, the adolescent 1) 
must be weaned away from home/dorm supervision; 
2) must achieve economic and intellectual inde- 
pendence and learn how to use his leisure time; 
3) must make new emotional and social adjustments 
to realities; 4) must begin to evolve a philosophy 
of life. The main business of being an adolescent 
is to stop being one! For this to happen, both school 
and home must work together. Neither can succeed 
alone. 


The Hastings Board Elementary Band 
recently gave a performance for O.S.D. students. 
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“when the adolescent begins to evolve a philoso- 
phy of life he makes a beginning in the development 
of a point of view concerning the world about him. 
Sometimes the integrating attitude toward life is 
religion, sometimes it is completely materialistic. A 
basic point is that we must assist the deaf child to 
form an integrating attitude toward society in a 
positive manner. A good self-image is a start in this 
respect so that he can make comfortable compro- 
mises with the problems of life. He will struggle 
to learn to weigh and balance as he develops an 
attitude that gives life a positive meaning. He must 
acquire ideals and principles of conduct, and find 
his place in the world. As the adolescent nears adult- 
hood he should start to select whatever values he 
can find to give life a meaning for him. Attitudes 
toward these values are constantly changing. Peer 
influence is by far greater than parental influence, 
but parents do help in value selection. 


“A second problem the adolescent must solve is 
that of making new emotional and social adjust- 
ments to reality. This is a problem for all adoles- 
cents but it is perhaps a greater problem for the 
deaf youth. When rules are necessary, explain why. 
Any rule that restricts freedom of movement and the 
opportunity to experience self-determination often 
simply serves the convenience of parents or school 
staff and is a direct contribution to produce another 
welfare recipient. And when do we do something 
about this ‘free for the deaf’ lie we perpetuate Free 
books, paper, pencils, movies, proms. One day he 
graduates and is ‘out in the world,’ confronted with 
demands that have never before been made of him. 
He is ‘free.’ No rules. No orders. No bossy teachers. 
No time limits. And no free ride. It is now pay- 
as-you-go, and few deaf adolescents are prepared to 
face this. 


The preparation is fairly obvious. Our laws are 
like home and school rules. There are time limits; 
stores have limited hours; doctors; restaurants; 
traffic courts; life itself. Anyone who works must 
follow orders. These ideas must be instilled in deaf 
children. The middle-of-the-road is essential. Too 
much independence will not allow the child to fully 
appreciate all the responsibilities of living in reality. 
No independence means the same thing. If Mom and 
Dad do all the thinking the youth will never develop 
the responsibility of following the demands of the 
world, This is especially true in connection with the 
reality that we live in a society that demands pay-as- 
you-go. The adolescent needs to be taught that things 
must be paid for. Simply keeping him informed of 
the cost of running the household, clothing, gasoline, 
etc. should be a step in the right direction. 


“Problem number three closely dovetails with 
numbers one and two. This is the problem of achiev- 
ing economic and intellectual independence and 
learning how to use leisure time. The adolescent be- 
comes an adult when he earns his own living. The 
beginnings of economic independence include four 
major things. The adolescent must have a reason- 
ably accurate estimate of his abilities. He needs to 
select a field of work in which success is possible. 
He must then complete enough training to get 
started on his career. Most important of all, he must 
realize the need to work. 


“In the intellectual area, there are certain ob- 
jectives to be achieved. The majority of adolescents, 
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with training can make more progress toward them 
than they sometimes do. Three vital intellectual 
aims are: 1) a general questioning of opinion and 
demand for evidence; 2) desire for knowledge, espe- 
cially explanations; and 3) awakening of interests. 
These are important to his development of a value 
system, Again, too much independence could be dis- 
astrous. Equally disastrous could be total dependence 
in this area. 

“The bulk of the responsibility for economic and 
intellectual independence lies with the in-school 
program. Yet the school cannot succeed in this effort 
by itself. Parents must take more than a passive role. 
We've all made the pleas often enough, but per- 
haps we were not specific enough. Generalized sug- 
gestions like ... encourage Johnny to read... find 
Jane a hobby ... give them an allowance... may 
not tell the parents enough. An example of specifics 
is that of vacation planning. This encompasses eco- 
nomics, intellectual exercise and leisure time plan- 
ning. Let Johnny find information about the places 
you will visit. Let him help with the route mapping. 
Let him help with the budget. Make him responsible 
for earning his spending money. Let him be instru- 
mental in the planning of your use of time. Simple 
and effective. But no extremes are to be tolerated. 
Let him have no independence in the trip planning 
and you may have an unhappy traveling companion; 
give him complete independence and you may have 
chaos. 

“The fourth problem is obviously the culmination 
of all the adolescent is trying to become. This is the 
process of evolving away from home/school super- 
vision. A child enters adolescence with a dependence 
upon and attachment to the home and school. Dur- 
ing adolescence he must substitute independence for 
these childish relationships. Emancipation from home 
ties is necessary because the adolescent will never be 
a real adult as long as his parents or school supervis- 
ors make his decisions for him, protect him from un- 
pleasantness, and plan his daily life. In most homes 
the children grow gradually away from the parents, 
but in some homes the ties are too strong to be 
broken easily. One of two things happens. Either the 
adolescent stops trying to grow up, or else he revolts 
violently, and often unintelligently, against the re- 
strictions of his home and school. 

“Parents of teen-agers must realize they are no 
longer dealing with young children; that it is some- 
times necessary to get out of the house to learn. 
Because at home Mom and Dad are still raising 
children . .. turning on bath water, driving the kids 
to appointments, offering options and the instant 
gratification, removing frustrations, never leaving 
Johnny alone ... and in a thousand ways paralyzing 
him, proving that they, the parents are needed. 

“Most parents try to anticipate, accept, and ad- 
just to the behavioral changes that take place when 
their child approaches adolescence. Even the more 
enlightened parents are surprised by the size of the 
generation gap when they go out of their way to 
agree and understand, only to be confronted by that 
puzzling and infuriating comment, ‘You don’t un- 
derstand.’ But ‘You don‘t understand’ is the cry of 
the adolescent. Any adolescent. Not just a deaf 
adolescent. Yes, we have compounded problems. The 
fact that Johnny may live away at school. Com- 
munication is a problem. Limited job opportunities 
are a problem. But parents still need to be parents, 
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Staff Members May Establish 


Student Behavioural Patterns 
Dr. Ben E. Hoffmeyer 
Executive Headmaster 
American School for the Deaf 


Deafness makes the world a highly visual world 
so it is only natural for the deaf to pattern their 
lives after what they see others do. So, knowing each 
of us is a walking, talking, dressing behavorial pat- 
tern for 500 deaf children should keep us aware that 
we are, indeed, on Candid Camera. The total en- 
vironment of the school for the deaf should reflect 
a behavioral style, a life style that will assist the 
deaf student in developing into an accepted member 
of the segment of society that will enhance his 
chances of success. Whether it is fair or not, it is 
reality that the deaf cannot be satisfied by being 
equal to the hearing. They must be better. It is our 
job as staff members, as parents, as friends, to be 
first a respected pattern and second a trusted coun- 
selor and guidance source in the life of the deaf 
student. If the math ‘teacher teaches only math, he 
has failed the student, and that is true for all other 
subject areas. The coach, the bus driver, no one is 
exempt, for you are all being observed. You are a 
vital part in developing the students under the care 
of the school. The hearing are often looked up to 
for the deaf often assume that the things the hearig 
do are patterns for them to follow. The adult deaf be- 
comes an even more important pattern to copy for 
deaf students assume the adult deaf pattern is the 
correct one. 

It is a frightening responsibility to provide the 
right environment, the right patterns for life, and no 
one person can do it in a school for the deaf. 

Let’s all take a self inventory to evaluate our 
contribution to the deaf students. If the students 
succeed, we will share in their success, and if the 
students fail, all of us have to accept a share of that 
too. So, it behooves us to do all within our power to 
provide the students with guidance, counseling, and 
the right example to assure their success. 

Reprinted from The American Era. 
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to guide, explain, support, restrict, and love. Always 
keeping in mind that fine line of too much or too 
little. 

“Parents need to follow the motto of ‘Let each 
become all he is capable of being.’ The deaf adoles- 
cent can reach that goal if we walk the fine line 
... enough independence to become a useful citizen 
but enough dependence to understand that ‘no man 
is an island.’ The foundation for all of this is our 
responsibility to teach parents to communicate with 
their deaf children. 

“Obviously, the first step of communication is to 
help establish some communication system. Writing 
simple letters and notes, with pictures if necssary, 
to dorm students is a must. Manual communication 
is also a must in most cases. Even if Mom and 
Dad can communicate with Johnny without manual 
communication, it is important also to communicate 
with his friends. Communication—the only way that 
anyone will ever be able to reach an adolescent. 
Any adolescent.” 
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Graphic Arts 


Students 
Go Visiting 


On January 30, 1974 we went to Trenton on the 
small bus to visit ‘The Trentonian.” We went there 
to see how the newspapers are made, The newspaper 
is published three times a week. Editors and re- 
porters write the news. Photographers may go with 
them. Together they bring the news to the ‘news- 
room’. They hand the stories and pictures to the 
editors who say where and how the story is put in 
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the paper. Stores and businesses buy ads. They give 
notice of things they want to sell or buy. 

The stories are set by operators on ‘punched’ 
tape. The tape was run through a photosetter. The 
story came out as black type on white paper. The 
ads are made up by lay-outs and pasted up. The 
pictures were put in the pages with red windows. 
Three and a half rolls of paper are used on the off- 
set press to print the papers. They can print 17,000 
impressions per hour. 

We went around and looked at them how the 
newspaper is made. We really like it because we 
think that it is good work but maybe it is very hard 
for us. I wish to work at it in the future in Ottawa. 


Cynda Dolan 
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On January 30, we went to Trenton by small bus 
for visiting “The Trentonian” to look how to make 
newspapers. 

The reporter writes the news; the photographer 
may go with him. Together they bring the news to 
the newsroom. They hand the stories and pictures 
to the editors who say where and how the story 
is put in the paper. 

The stores and businesses bought ads. because 
they .want to give notice of things they want to 
sell or buy. 

Operators punched tape; the tape was run 
through a photosetter. The story came out as black 
type on white paper. 

The pictures were put as red window paper in 
the pages. 

“The Trentonian” is an offset paper. The mach- 
ine has three and one-half rolls of paper and make 
about 17,000 newspapers per hour. 

I like to work setting type and I want to work 
there in the future. 

Jeannie Menard 
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Mary kneels in silent prayer as the Annunciation 
Angel declares the promise of God. The familiar 
Strains of “O Come, O Come, Immanuel” and “Ave 
Maria” fill the auditorium. The annual presentation 
of the “Nativity,” by the students of the Ontario 
School for the Deaf, has begun, 


This year’s two evening performances, on Friday, 
December 14 and Saturday, December 15, drew the 
customarily large and appreciative audience. Un- 
doubtedly, some of those in the hall had seen this 
“Nativity” on one or more previous occasions, but the 
beauty and reverence of the student presentation 
continues to make it one of the best-supported 
events of the Belleville Christmas season. 


As with all successful productions, this was the 
result of the combined efforts of many people, in- 
cluding a large number of staff members, under the 
over-all direction of Mr. Kenneth Graham. Mrs. 
Judy Lessels was director of the staff choir and Mrs. 
Barbara Cooke supplied the piano accompaniment. 
Soloists were Mrs. B. Phieffer, Mr. C. Robbins and 
Mr. N. Rickaby. Miss Anne McIntosh and Mrs. M. 
Whitmore were in charge of costumes. Hair styles 
were done by Mrs. Gladys Lewis, make-up by Mr. 
W. McMaster, Mr. M. Roberts and Mr. C. Robbins. 
Projectionists were Miss W. Huffman and Mr. G. 
Gervis, and Mr. Doug White was in charge of 
lighting. 

Students who assisted with off-stage duties were 
J. Maisonneuve, K. Bayley, G. Frost, G. Webb; under- 
studies were M. Zauner and D, Tullock. 


The cast of the “Nativity” included: C. Carriere, 
J. Rogers, P. Holmes, P. Landry, R. Baxter, D. Beaney, 
G. Jackson, M. Parise, D. Racine, S. Thomas, M. 
Guenette, A. Bastarache, G. Perchaliuk, D. Tullock, 
J. Beech, S. Benn, J. Campbell, P. Fitzgerald, M. 
Hollett, L. Hurlburt, G. Kennedy, P. Masters, A. 
Tait, F. LeClair, D. Stewart, B. Dulmage, A. Durette, 
P. Holmes, S. Howarth, M. Jessome, B. King, J. 
Menard, S. McDonald, D. Steward, L. Sweeney, K. 
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Corbett, R. Sheppard, D. Tomlinson, B. Tonkin, D. 
Bergeron, M. Bowerman, D. Fitchett, T. Kelly, C. 
Hannah, J. Chan, M. Gauthier, K. Andrew, B. Hen- 
drickson, B. Martin, D. Masters, M. Carleton, S. Crone, 
J. McMaster, A. Tedford, R. Sloan, A. Arsenault, C. 
Dobransky, S. Gibson, D. McConnell, S. McConnell, 
B. Proskiw, J. Robitaiile, S. Rottler, and M. Sills. 
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CHILDHOOD APHASIA 
from the educator’s point of view 


What Is Aphasia 

The Oxford Dictionary defines aphasia as, “the 
loss of the faculty of speech, as a result of cerebral 
affection.” For our purposes, this definition is far 
from adequate. We are primarily concerned with 
childhood aphasia, which may have the same symp- 
toms as aphasia in adults, but requires different 
approaches for remediation, The adult aphasic who 
has suffered brain damage from a stroke or some 
other cerebral injury has had language and lost 
it. This may be compared to a shattered mirror. It 
cannot be used but there are fragments, no matter 
how minute, that may be put together. On the other 
hand, with most aphasic children, there is nothing 
on which to kuild. Language has never developed. 

The definition that best explains aphasia from 
our point of view is one presented by Kleffner of 
C.LD.: “Aphasia is a deficit in the ability to use 
and/or comprehend language symbols; this deficit 
being the result of a defect in the central nervous 
system rather than the result of hearing loss, mus- 
cular paralysis, mental retardation, or severe emo- 
tional disturbance.” 

Along with the language disorder, secondary pro- 
blems may exist to varying degrees in aphasic chil- 
dren. There may be a failure to grasp true meanings 
from surroundings and experiences, failure to dif- 
ferentiate among parents, teachers, and other 
adults, distractibility, hyperactivity, disinhibition, 
perseveration, emotional flatness, and social detach- 
ment. But it must be remembered that the Pri- 
mary difficulty is aphasia and that the Secon- 
dary problems mainly result from confusion and 
frustration in reaction to his handicap. As the 
handicap is alleviated, behavioural problems also 
diminish. Not all aphasic children display these sec- 
ondary problems. Each child is different and must 
be treated as an individual. 

Before an aphasic child can be helped, he must 
be identified. There are several symptoms that cause 
one to suspect aphasia in a child. There are two 
main types of aphasia: expressive (motor) aphasia, 
and receptive (sensory) aphasia. 

Expressive aphasia may be characterized by 
adequate understanding of speech and language as 
well as any combination of the following: 

1. lack of expressive speech and language 
2. limited one or two syllable patterns of vocalization 
3. partial or complete inability to imitate tongue, 
lip, and jaw actions, sounds and words. 
Although this child has an adequate intelligence for 
speech and suffers from no muscular paralysis, he 
cannot reproduce sound patterns and sequences. Vo- 
cal inflection is often appropriate but he relies on 
gestures, etc. for expressive communication. In other 
words he hears and understands what is said to him 
but is unable to respond with language, as we know 
it. 

Receptive aphasia is a different problem. The re- 
ceptive aphasic is characterized by: 

1. lack of understading of speech—he may appear 
to be deaf 
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. lack of expressive speech 

3. discrepancy between intelligence and understand- 
ing of spoken language — often these children 
are thought to be retarded, but may actually range 
from superior to retarded 1.Q. 

4. inconsistent response to audiometric tests 

5. they may hear one moment and not the next. 


The child suffering from receptive aphasia has, by 
far, the greater handicap. He cannot express himself 
until he receives information; that is, there must be 
an input before output is possible. 

I cannot emphasize how important it is to dia- 
gnose this problem at a very early age. The time 
wasted and the psychological damage done to the 
child by his repeated failures can never be fully re- 
covered. If one suspects that a child might be 
aphasic, immediate steps should be taken to dia- 
gnose the problem. The sooner treatment and re- 
mediation can be begun the better it is for the child 

. . pre-school age is the best time to begin. We 
must remember that we will never make the child 
“normal,” but we can teach him to compensate for 
his handicap and he can acquire language skills. 


LOR A 
Miss Sandra Kennerley is working on individual speech 
with John Ablett (Class 1) in his cubicle. 


An early start is important. By the age of five, the 
normal child has acquired a vocabulay of somewhere 
around 2,000 words and he uses speech and lang- 
uage as a social tool and for social communication. 
You can easily see how far behind an aphasic child 
can be when he enters school. If diagnosis is not 
made for several years, and such is often the case, 
he falls even further behind. Such was the case with 
a child in our classes. J. was admitted to our pro- 
gram at age 13—vunable to read or write his own 
name, but with an I.Q. score between 90 ad 100 on 
several tests. Over a period of eight years, he had 
been in five different schools. Five years were spent 
in opportunity classes, but little progress, if any, was 
made. When he entered the aphasic program he had 
some expressive oral language, but it was confused 
—there was no concept of sequence and speech was 
poor. J. is now 18 years old and functioning at a 
Grade 3 to 6 academic level, depending on subject 
areas. Luckily he has a real desire to learn. He will 
never catch up to his age group, but he will have 
basic communicative skills, necessary to survive in 
society. 
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Similarities and Differences in Language Problems 
of the Deaf and Receptively Aphasic Child 


The hearing handicapped and receptive aphasic 
child both have receptive limitations. They do not 
understand what is said to them. Both have diffi- 
culty in developing inner language, symbolic be- 
haviour, perception, and conceptualization. For 
these and other reasons, often an aphasic child is 
first diagnosed as deaf. However, although these re- 
ceptive limitations are very similar, they are caused 
by widely different problems. 


The receptive aphasic child cannot relate symbol 
to experience (or word to thought), because of brain 
damage or lack of normal development of a partic- 
ular area of the brain. He hears words but lacks 
the normal ability to interpret them meaningfully. 
(The problem is somewhat similar to what we could 
encounter speaking to a person who uses a foreign 
language — using verbal means only. We can hear 
what he says but cannot attach meaning to the 
sounds or words.) The child usually has difficulty 
in learning to symbolize in any way — therefore, 
the use of gestures or signs is also deficient. Damage 
to the central nervous system often causes a general 
inability to build experience adequately, so, as a 
result, meaningfulness and anticipated behaviour 
are disturbed. The young aphasic child often reacts 
most inappropriately to a situation in which he 
should be able to make a correct response. Often this 
is taken for bad behaviour or defiance, but actually 
the child cannot help himself. We must be patient 
and work with the child to help him to compensate 
for his handicap. A highly structured program is 
important — both at school and in the home. Rou- 
tines should not be disturbed. The child eventually 
learns, through constant repetition, what response 
should follow a particular situation. 


It is a gross over-simplification, on the other 
hand, to view the hearing handicapped child’s ‘pro- 
blem as only a hearing loss. His basic problem is that 
he is deprived of information, not that he cannot 
deal with it adequately, after he has received it. 
For this reason he makes certain compensations, 
unconsciously and naturally. The aphasic child is un- 
able to do this. The deaf child shifts to visual sym- 
bolic behaviour. He develops use of gestures, inter- 
prets facial expression, and actions of others in a 
way which indicates he is developing inner lan- 
guage. He develops an understanding that day-to- 
day living is a predictable chain of events by relating 
thought and visual symbols. The receptive aphasic 
child is unable to do this. He cannot relate to past 
experiences, nor can he project into the future. The 
aphasic child needs a specialized program to meet 
his unique needs. 


Special Needs of an Aphasic Child 

The truly aphasic child has many special needs 
that are not met in the regular classroom. A child 
with a moderate language problem, who can learn 
in a regular class with some individual therapy 
should continue in such a class. Many children have 
a mild language delay, specific reading problem, or 
difficulty in putting words together on paper. These 
children are not really to be considered “aphasic.” 
The aphasic child to whom I refer is the one whose 
language problem is of so great severity that it hin- 
ders all academic progress. 
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John is pointing to a speech sound given orally by his 

teacher. The child is required to listen to the teacher, 

choose and read the speech sound from the cards and 
then repeat the sound orally. 


It must be remembered that aphasia is not mere- 
ly a speech problem — it is a language problem in 
which speech is only one aspect. Reading, writing, 
understanding speech, associating words with ob- 
jects, actions and ideas, and putting words together 
in order-in phrases and sentences according to the 
rules of language useage are all aspects of aphasia. 
All of these areas must be treated. The aphasic 
child needs “language therapy.” He cannot cope with 
large units of language. We must start at the be- 
ginning, with very simple constructions — e.g., he is 
more likely to come to understand the meaning of 
the command “Come,” repeated day after day 
than, “Please come here, Bob.” Many people have 
the idea that because the normal child learns lan- 
guage through receiving it in large doses from his 
environment, the aphasic child must be exposed to 
language in even larger doses. This is a grave mis~- 
conception. “Over-stimulation” is one of the prob- 
lems associated with aphasia. The aphasic child is 
unable to “sort” stimuli and merely becomes more 
confused, often resorting to “turning himself off” 
completely to any auditory input. 

Because of his problem of over-stimulation and 
his need for much individual work on a teacher- 
pupil basis, the aphasic child requires a small class 
grouping. Six pupils seems to be the optimum num- 
ber. With younger children a teacher aide is also 
a valuable asset for extra individual attention. It 
is also essential that the grouping be homogeneous. 
Pupils who can work well together should be placed 
together. 

Aphasic children must have specialized educa- 
tional training by a trained teacher capable of 
supplying increasingly complex material to meet his 
developmental needs for increasingly complex 
speech and language skills. If properly identified 
and taught at an early age, the aphasic child can 
acquire the speech, language and educational skills 
to become a useful and productive citizen. 

The teacher of aphasic children must possess 
certain qualities if she is to be effective. She must 
have a great deal of patience — to tolerate all the 
child’s restlessness and other reactions. She must 
have confidence in the method she is using and in 
herself as a teacher. She must be able to handle 
children — to get down to work, set limits, be con- 
sistent and firm. A sense of humour is essential. She 
must be able to criticize herself. And, she must have 
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the ability to remain calm under all kinds of cir- 
cumstances. 


i tis 

Physical Education is an important part of overall-de- 

velopment, Some of the boys from Miss Collin’s Class 2 

are skipping, often a difficult task for brain-damaged 
children. 


THE APHASIC PROGRAM AT 0O.S.D. BELLEVILLE 
Aims 


1. To develop and provide an educational program 
for selected Ontario children with specific lan- 
guage disorders (i.e. aphasia) for whom no other 
program is available. 


2. To rehabilitate these pupils and have them return 
to the normal stream of public education and 
function as normal children. 


3. To provide extended programs and vocational 
training for the pupils who for some reason are 
unable to return to regular public school facili- 
ties, in order to develop in them enough oral and 
written language, reading and mathematics, and 
a vocational skill that they might become pro- 
ductive, self-supporting citiztens. 

4. To act informally as a resource for other Ontario 
centres in setting up individual programs for 
children with language disorders who do not meet 
the criteria for admission to our program. 

5. To act as a resource within our school for hear- 
ing impaired children who also have a language 
disorder and to assist teachers of hearing impair- 
ed children to identify and develop programs for 
the children. 

Statistics 
O.S.D. Belleville is a residential school for the 

deaf catering to some 400 deaf children from eastern 

and northern Ontario. The school is divided into 
junior and senior levels, with a further subdivision 
in the senior school into academic and vocational 
schools. Although separate for academic purposes. 
the aphasic classes fit into this framework for ad- 
ministrative and vocational purposes. 

At the present there are 31 pupils, ranging from 

7 to 18 years of age in our five aphasic classes. These 

pupils come from all areas of the province of On- 

tario, since there are no classes for aphasic pupils at 
the other provincial schools for the deaf. The five 
classroom teachers are all specialists in deaf educa- 
tion and hold additional certification in the field of 
special education. It is felt that the concentrated 
training in speech and language development of deaf 
children is a very good foundation on which to build. 


Criteria for Admission to the Aphasic Classes 
The child must have a significant language dis- 
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order caused by brain damage which will prevent 
him from participating in the regular school system. 
He should have: 

1. Hearing within the normal range. 

2. Intelligence within the normal range. 


8. No significant and basic underlying emotional 
disorder, e.g. autism. 


The child seeking admission to the program is seen 
by the Clinic staff and given a battery of psycho- 
logical and intelligence tests. Following the clinical 
evaluation, a conference is held with Clinic person- 
nel and myself re. whether or not the child is a likely 
candidate for admission. Recommendations are sent 
to the Assistant Superintendent who makes the final 
decision re. admissions. 


The Educational Approach 


There is much controversy over the “best”? meth- 
od for teaching aphasic children. I feel that no one 
method has all the answers for every child. We have 
found that the approach best meeting the needs of 
our particular pupils is the Association Method, de- 
veloped by Mildred McGinnis at C.I.D. In a nutshell, 
it involves classroom group instruction with all as- 
pects of a unit of language, including reading, writ- 
ing, speaking and understanding speech all taught 


Miss Lee, teacher-aide in the aphasic classes, assists 
Ricky Whatley with his seatwork while Larry Clarke 
waits his turn. 


together, utilizing a multi-sensory approach. Be- 
cause the success of the Association Method depends 
on Attention, Retention, and Recall, it is most im- 
portant that the child first learns to pay attention. 
A series of attention-getting excercises and lessons 
precedes the actual speech/language work. Once the 
pupils are capable of attending to the teacher, in- 
struction begins with the smallest unit of language, 
the phoneme, associated with the alphabet letters, 
and continues in small increments as the pupil 
masters each step, following a pattern from the very 
simple to the complex; from single sounds to syl- 
lables, to CVC words, to longer words, to phrases, to 
simple sentences, and on to more complex sentences, 
paragraphs and stories, with one new concept pre- 
serited at a time. In the association method, each 
step depends upon success in the preceding unit. 
Each child progresses at his own rate. He continues 
working on a level until he achieves success, and 
then, with new confidence, moves on to the next. He 
does not go from failure to failure, from partially 
learned word to partially learned word, but has 
real success at each level before going on to the next. 
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Spontaneous use of a language concept in an appro- 
priate situation outside the classroom is real proof 
that it has been learned. 

The process is difficult and time-consuming. It 
challenges the patience of the teacher and student. 
There are no miracles or short-cuts. But the method 
has a good record of success and we are pleased 
with the results. Pupils in our classes who were 
started on the Association Method have made much 
better and faster progress in language than those 
who were taught by other methods. Now all begin- 
ning children are started in the program using the 
Association Method. 

I might add at this point that we strongly advo- 
cate the use of cursive writing rather than printing 
for all aphasic children. Printing can be very con- 
fusing and difficult for these children. Cursive writ- 
ing counteracts fragmentation fo the word. It shows 
graphically the continuity and linking of groups 
of sounds into words. It is simpler than manuscript 
in regard to visual-motor co-ordination, an area of 
weakness for many aphasic children. The child does 
not have to take the pencil off the paper after each 
letter, figure out where to put it back on, remember 
where to start and stop all the letters, etc. Spacing 
of letters and words horizontally is infinitely sim- 
pler. The pupils seem to have no real problem in 
reading the printed word when necessary. They 
are exposed to printing on T.V., in comics and maga- 
zines, and on the cereal box. They adapt well to the 
use of regular printed school texts. Ultimately we all 
use cursive writing, so why waste valuable time 
teaching the child to print, a skill he will seldom 
use after the primary grades. 

As I stated before, one of our aims is to have 
these pupils return to a regular school stream. This 
is attemped through an integration program at 
first. As the child can cope, he is sent to a school 
where he will still receive daily sessions of language 
therapy, but where he can join regular classes for 
non-language oriented subjects. Our problem is find- 
ing school placement for these pupils. Few boards 
have the facilities for such a program and many 
lack funds to set it up. What happens to those pupils 
who are unable to return to the regular stream? 
Many fall into this category. They have lost so much 
valuable time or for some other reason are unable 
to catch up with their peer group. At highschool age 


Norman Noble, Class 3, is reciting a story for his 
teacher, Mr. D. Johnston. Memory development is an 
important aspect of the aphasic programme. 
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many have not mastered elementary work. What lies 
ahead for these pupils? This year in our aphasic pro- 
gram we have several pupils on the H.S.1. credit 
system. As they feel that they can manage it they 
have the option of working on a credit course, lead- 
ing eyentually to a High School Graduation Certifi- 


Murray McCormick, Class 4, is working on the language 
master. In the background, Arthur Zillman is working 
on an assignment. 


cate or Diploma. Parents, teachers, and the pupils 
together decide what will be the best route to follow, 
and a suitable program is drawn up. The pupils are 
welcome to stay in our extended academic program 
for aphasics and in vocational shops for hearing im- 
paired pupils until the age of 21, if they feel that it 
is of value and if they are willing to work at it. 
Along with academic credits, they also have the 
opportunity to accumulate vocational credits. At the 
age of 12 or 13, pupils in the aphasic classes are in- 
tegrated into the vocational shop program for deaf 
or hard of hearing pupils for two periods a day. After 
two or three years, those who wish to pursue a vo- 
cational career are able to specialize in their area 
of interest and aptitude. They attend vocational 
classes half-days in their field of specialty. These 
vocational courses lead to certification in a parti- 
cular trade—auto body, printing, cabinet making, 
welding, etc. When the pupil graduates, he should 
be able to live as a productive, self-supporting 
citizen, with a vocation and enough communicative 
skill, both oral and written, to function as\a valu- 
able member of society. 
Mr. W. L. McMaster, 
Resource Teacher, Aphasic Program, 
O.S.D. Belleville, 
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Our 
Amaryllis 


BLOOMS 


Anyone who has ever purchased an amaryllis bulb 
knows the value of the plant, but for the amateur 
gardener or interested person the pride of accom- 
plishment obtained producing a majestic amaryllis 
bloom, like the one Kevin is admiring, is worth the 
expense and effort. 

Kevin and the other class members assisted in 
preparing and caring for the twelve amaryllis plants 
we have distributed throughout the school this year. 

Flowers pots must be washed clean; soil and sand 
must be screened, mixed, sterilized, stored and re- 
mixed to suit each type of plant to be grown. Kevin 
and the other students have become very familar 
with these steps. 

Growing special plants that bloom at different 
times during the year creates interest and pride in 
growing plants “out of season.” 

I strongly recommend that parents and readers 
consider planting a small vegetable garden this 
spring and summer. Now is the time to plan the pro- 
ject. Tomato plants can be started from seeds in the 
house in March on a warm sunny window sill. Rad- 
ishes will grow from seeds planted in the garden in 
April and May. 

With the children getting home more often on 
weekends, you may involve them in the project. It 
is a great accomplishment for children to pick 
tomatoes in August that they have grown from seeds 
or seedlings. 

Mr. M. Mayo, General Shop 
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Dearly. Mayo, 

hank you for the big Amar y lis. 
Every body inJunior School likesit. 

Linda Fortus dvewa pictureof it. 

We hope that you liKe it. 

We shall take good care of the flower 


Thank you, 


Linda 
Denis 


John 


Kevin 
Rock 


Carre 


be bhi 
Chergt Sliekers 


O.S.D. Badminton News 


On Wednesday, January 23 a team from East 
Northumberland Secondary School in Brighton came 
to O.S.D. for a practice with our team. For the first 
time we won some games. We lost some games too. 
We can win games if we practice hard. 

Sherry Turner and Joan Jewison won games in 
ladies’ doubles. Donald Lapointe and Raymond Rich- 
er won games in men’s doubles. Other players who 
did well were Carol Southam, Sharon McDonald and 
Gordon Perchaliuk. 

On February 6, five members of our team went 
to Brighton after school to play against a stronger 
team than had come to O.S.D. There were many boys 
and girls there. Some of their players were very good 
and we did not win against them but we did win 
some games. The E.N.S.S. players said that our boys 
doubles team was very good and they liked to watch 
Donald and Raymond play. Danny Tullock played 
well also. 

On February 21st we have invited the team from 
Albert College to come to O.S.D. They may be a very 
good team. We will have to keep practicing and 
learning. 

We need about ten more good players, players 
who come to practice, try to learn and take good 
care of the racquets. These racquets are very expen- 
sive but they break easily. 

Boys and girls who wish to tryout for our team 
should come to practice Thursday, at 8:00. 
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2 cups of brown sugar. 
“2 cup of water 


vanilla 


Salt 
Every Wedne day we make Something. 
Wednesday , Fe ruary 13, we made Tatty on Snow. 


lt was good. 
We gave som Taffy to Miss Reid’s class. 
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New Look 
il 
Junior Sehool 


CHANGES THIS YEAR 


This year four major changes in the Junior School 
have taken place. First of all, the art room was 
moved from a room in the residence to a room in 
the school. The special classes unit in Junior School 
agreed to use the art room in the residence as their 
pre-vocational or special activities room which pro- 
vided a room for the art program to be centrally 
located. Now classes move to and from art periods 
quickly and the art program is definitely part of 
our school. 

Secondly, the library is now functioning with all 
classes having a period in the library once a week. 
Story telling, browsing through books and very basic 
skills are being taught. It is expected that borrowing 
will begin after the mid-term break. 

The third change is in the form of Physical Edu- 
cation. In the past teachers were responsible for 
their own physical activities with their classes. It 
was possible this year to free Mr. Potts from his 
regular classroom duties from two o’clock for the 
remainder of the afternoon. During this time, 
according to a timetable, all classes come to the gym 
for special physical activities. The teachers assist 
Mr. Potts when necessary. This program has been 
very well accepted and is fostering good sportsman- 
ship as well as co-ordination and self-discipline. 

The fourth change for this year came in the 
form of Visible English. Beginning in September 
it was the policy of the school to incorporate simul- 
taneous fingerspelling with our speech at all times. 
I am happy to report that in nearly all areas of the 
Junior School an overall improvement has been 
noted. The children seem to be communicating 


amongst themselves and with their teachers more 
freely and spontaneously. Vocabulary is being built 
and in many cases sentences and questions are ap- 
pearing when before there were only fragments. 


The staff in Junior School are all supporters of 
Visible English and we feel that if given an honest 
chance the pupils will definitely benefit. 

H. C. Reid, 
Principal, Junior School 


OUR SCHOOL 


Junior School, which is a separate building on the 
O.S.D. campus, contains sixteen bright attractive 
classrooms, washrooms, gym, art room, rhythm room, 
library reasource centre, clinic, teachers’ lounge, 
storeroom, and offices of the Principal and Super- 
vising Teacher. Levels 1, 2, 3, 4, Mrs, Grills’ hard-of- 
hearing class and Mr. Taylor’s level 5 are located on 
the west side. Mrs. Lynch’s and Mrs. Sandford’s level 
5 classes are at the south end of the east hall, adja- 
cent to the clinic. Mrs. Fairbridge’s, Mrs. Phieffer’s 
and Miss Wardhaugh’s special classes are also in the 
east hall, across from the art room and rhythm room. 
Mr. Pott’s level 5 and 6 and Mrs. Forster’s level 6 
are in portable classrooms at the north-west corner 
of the school. The three junior aphasic classes, 
taught by Miss Kennerley, Miss Collin and Mr. John- 
son are in the Main School. 

The new infirmary, attached to Junior residence, 
stands between Main School and Junior School. We 
are very pleased that our junior pupils can now go 
“under cover” for medical attention, when needed. 


Miss Marion Greatrix is Teacher’s Aide for levels 1, 
2 and 3 and Mrs. Marion Stanley is the special class- 
es’ Teacher Aide. Mrs. Lorna Hanrahan, our third 
Teacher’s Aide, divides her time between Mrs. Fair- 
bridge’s class, Mrs. Buller’s class and Mrs. Bowes’ 
class. Miss Carver assists in Mrs. Sandford’s and Mr. 
Taylor’s classes in the afternoons. Mrs. Mia Vice, Vo- 
lunteer Assistant, has been in Mrs, Cox’s level 2 
Tuesday and Thursday mornings from 9:30 to 11:30. 

In our twenty-one classrooms one hundred and 
thirty-eight girls and boys are receiving the founda- 
tion for their future education. As a building depends 
in large part on its foundation, so depends our stu- 
dents’ future success to a considerable extent, on 
right attitudes and values, application, diligence and 
good work habits developed in their early years. Our 
hope for each child is that he or she will grow up 
physically, mentally and emotionally healthy, with 
positive feelings about himself and his fellow human 
beings, an appreciation of the world around him 
and a desire to make a contribution for the good of 
all - be it something big or something small, each 
according to their abilities. In our daily programmes, 
our teachers do their utmost to achieve these goals 
and to give each child as much as he is capable of 
receiving through interesting and enjoyable expe- 
riences, lessons and activities. 

We are happy to note an improvement in commu- 
nication skills since Visible English has been a part 
of our programme. We look forward to continued im- 
provement if all who come in contact with our 
children will ‘speak and spell’ to them. Only with the 
co-operation and combined efforts of all can we 
hope for this longed-for development. Let’s see what 
we can do! 

M. E. Nichol, 
Supervising Teacher 


Library Resource Centre 


This year Junior School has its first full time 
librarian. A program was begun for pupils last Octo- 
ber. Each class has a 35-minute period. Until Christ- 
mas the first part of this period was devoted to 
Story telling and the rest to looking at books and 
magazines and learning simple library skills at the 
same time. 

Since Christmas the program has been expanded 
in levels 4, 5 and 6 to include learning of the alpha- 
bet and relating it to use of dictionary, encyclopedia 
and arrangement of books on shelves. Before they 
leave Junior School it is hoped that this senior 
group will have learned to implement the facilities 


of a library for reading enjoyment and finding out 
information. 

The children in all levels have had opportunity 
to look at the many new children’s magazines 
which have been added this year. 

To date over 2,500 books have’ been catalogued. 

It is also a resource centre for teachers where 
many helpful books, V-A and other materials are 
available to facilitate their classroom teaching. A 
collection of professional books and magazines re- 
lated to the work ef our school is being built up also. 

M.A. Eagle, 
Library Resource Teacher. 


Another class is making a book 
after a story period. 


magazine 
from the rack 


Pupils in Level 6 are sorting picture books 
by title alphabetically. 


Our Library Rules... 


1. Have clean hands before you look at books. 
2. Use cards to take books off the shelves and to put them back in the right places. 
3. Put the books on the shelves with the back showing. 


4. Carry a book closed — not open. 


5. Put books flat on a table, on a desk or on a rug. 


6. Turn the pages carefully from the top. 
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THE ART ROOM has a new look. On October 16, Mrs. Ouderkirk moved 
frem her small cramped quarters in a former trunk room to a large 
bright room in the school. The art program began four years ago. Since 
then Mrs, Ouderkirk has been collecting art projects and arranging them 
according to their difficulty. As a result a certain project or technique 
is taught at a specific level. 


We make the 
red t blue 


blue + yellow 


green 


iellow t red * orange 


In Level 4 the children are introduced to 
the kasic color wheel. They learn the pri- 
mary and secondary colors. A follow-up 
project is assigned the next week where 
they are given only the primary colors 
and they mix these to get the secondary 
colors. 


In Level 5 the color wheel is expanded to include shades 
of the secondaries. The next week related colors are talked 
about and a project assigned to use this idea. 


The level 6 class learn how to use the color wheel. 
One such topic is warm and cool colors and the effects 
they have. 
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For MANY YEARS a topic which has been constantly discussed by 

educators of the deaf is that of guidance at the pre-school level. 
Nearly ten years ago the school commenced its present program which 
provided teachers of the deaf with special training to give help to parents 
of young children who had been discovered to have a hearing loss. Since 
those early days the service has expanded to include five full-time and 
two part-time teachers based in various areas in our section of the prov- 
ince. However, our early aspirations for a comprehensive program of early 
hearing screening accompanied by immediate contact and help for par- 
ents and children has still to be fulfilled. 

We know that there is still a large number of young infants whose 
hearing disabilities are still undiagnosed and on many occasions there 
is still a considerable delay between the diagnosis of deafness and the 
commencement of guidance. Implementation of programs to rectify these 
deficiencies is, however, not inexpensive, and one can understand the 
reluctance of local authorities to expand complement and provide extra 
funding, especially when there is constant questioning of expenditures. 
Nevertheless, it is hoped that there is a constant appraisal of priorities 
since there is no doubt of the urgency of such programs and delays 
beyond the early years can never be rectified. 

Investigation of the needs of emotionally disturbed children is con- 
tinuing. At the recent Conference of Executives of American Schools for 
the Deaf held in Tucson, Arizona, in February there was considerable 
discussion of this topic and it is apparent that there is a growing sense 
of urgency about provision of programs. 

Since estimates of the prevalence of emotional disorders among 
deaf children range from about 10 per cent to 30 per cent, it is obviously 
an area which requires considerable attention. O.S.D., Belleville, is very 
much aware of the needs; it has already established special classes for 
multiply handicapped children and is now discussing therapeutic needs in 
detail. Some staff members have also been able to make some visits to 
investigate programs already in existence and are beginning to formulate 
ideas to alleviate the stresses on children, their parents, and school staff. 
For the last six months an inter-Ministry committee has been discussing 
different aspects of the problem and will be submitting its report before 
the end of the school year. 

During the last month we have welcomed the visits of nurses from 
Ottawa and Kingston, and teachers from Toronto and Renfrew. We also 
had a very enjoyable visit of students from Lakeview High School, Tor- 
onto, who offered a program of mime for both our junior and senior 
students. 

Congratulations are offered to Garry Gervis and Pat on the birth 
of Steven John, and to John Doran and Jackie on the birth of Angela 
Dawn. 


ov 


OPEN HOUSE 


WEDNESDAY, JUNE 5, 1974 


Why not plan now to come? 
Bring a picnic basket and enjoy our grounds. 


Organize your local Parents’ Association to make 
a bus trip. If groups plan to come, please let us 
know so we can make your trip the best yet. 


Tours begin at 1:00 p.m. 
OS 
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At the International Swim Meet... 


Saturday, February 9, 1974, marked the 6th An- 
nual High School Invitational Swimming and Diving 
Championships where the following nine O.S.D., 
Belleville students were amongst the almost 1,000 
competitors: 

Sally Baskerville (13 years old) entered the 50 
metre breast stroke and back stroke placing 3rd. in 
both heats. She also entered the relay. 

Eileen Thomas (11) swam against grade 9 high 
School students in the 100m freestyle, placing sec- 
ond; the 100m breast stroke, and the relay. 

Holly Lachance (11) also swam against grade 
nine students in the 50m back stroke for a second 
place, the 100m. freestyle, a relay, and the 50m 
breast stroke for another second place. 

Crystal Walker (12) entered the 100m freestyle, 
a relay, and the 50m breast stroke, placing second 
in her heat. 

Tami Connors (13) took part in the 100m free- 
Style, the 100m breast stroke, and a relay. 

Larry Brown (15) worked hard and was able to 
improve his time much to the pleasure of his 
coaches, Miss Stephenson and Mrs. Kerr. He entered 
the 100m back stroke, placing 3rd. in his heat, the 
200m freestyle, and a relay. 

Scott Thomas entered the 200m freestyle, placing 
first in his heat, the 100m freestyle, placing 1st in 
his heat, and a relay. 

David Tomlinson took part in the 200m freestyle 
and placed 2nd in his heat, the 100m backstroke, 
placing first in his heat, and a relay. 

Mark Hollett entered the 200m freestyle and the 
relay. 

It should be noted that the girls competed against 
participants who were several years older. Needless 
to say, we are very proud of the students’ enthusiasm 
and sportsmanship during these events. Because of 
the time, wer were unable to stay since the meet 
finals went on well past 10:30 in the evening. 

The next competition will be on March 6, when, 
hopefully, a few more of our students, will be com- 
peting in an O.F-F.S.A. meet. 

Mrs. Lesley Ingraham 
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Mrs. Nicholls’ Last Day 


Friday, Dec. 21 was a happy day for most, as it 
was the last day of school before the Christmas 
holidays. As all the classes gathered in the audi- 
torium to watch a film, Mrs. Grills explained to 
the children using speech and Visible English, that a 
teacher was leaving and we were all sad and wanted 
to say good-bye. When Mrs, Grills announced that it 
was Mrs. Nicholls, the children showed their under- 
standing by immediately pointing to Mrs. Nicholls. 
Mrs. Ouderkirk presented her with three gifts from 
the Junior School and Clinic staff. Upon opening her 
gifts, Mrs. Nicholls explained (using Visible English 
and speech) what she had received. 

Mrs. Grills asked the children if they thought 
Mrs Nicholls would leave Mr. Nicholls and their lit- 
tle boy, Justin, here, or would they go too. The chil- 
dren all decided they wold go too. A level 4 pupil 
asked, “Where are they moving?” When Mrs. Grills 
told them Waterloo a level 5 class jumped up ex- 
claiming “I know, I know”. 

We all wish Mrs, Nicholls and her family “all the 
best” upon leaving Belleville. 
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Mrs. Cavanagh Retires 


Mrs. Marion Cavanagh was honoured on Jan. 4th at a retirement tea held in Junior School 
lounge. Mrs. Cavanagh has been the Junior School secretary for the past five years. 


Mrs. Cavanagh had a surprise Mrs. H. Forster expressed the Mrs. Sandford presented her with 
when she opened the purse and Junior School staff’s sentiments. a gift of a petit-point purse from 
found it full of money. all areas of the school. 


F 


i 


Mrs. Cavanagh responded with many praises 
for the staff and Mr. Reid as well as thanks 
to all. 


Dr. Demeza expressed best wishes from the Ministry. 
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Physical Education 


Yer eae 


| rae 


The two main objectives of the physical education program 
in Junior School this year are to help each pupil overcome 
or compensate for any physical problem he or she has, and to 
have fun in the gym. 


| The bear walk ™~ 


| is good 


for the arms. a 


Stephen and Lisa are running fast 


This device is designed for spastic and 
cerebral palsied children. Normally they walk 
with their feet and knees drawn inward and 

arched back. This device helps make them walk 
in a more upright position. 


These warm-up exercises are particularly 
important for spastic and cerebral palsied 
children. They help keep the muscles 
from tightening up. 


Closely associated with the phys. ed. program is 
Junior School House League. The house league con- 
sists of six teams — four boys’ teams and two girls’ 
teams. During the year the boys and girls will have 
played soccer, volleyball, floor hockey, borden ball 
and softball. The two main objectives of house league 
are to demonstrate good sportsmanship and instill 
into the pupils the desire to organize games for 
themselves and to co-operate with one another. 
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Level 1 - Kindergarten 


For the second year, students attending the Early 
Childhood Education Course at Loyalist Community 
College have had placements in our beginning 
classes. 


Here, Chris Good is helping some children make a 
pudding, while Mrs. Callaghan gives individual at- 
tention to a child. Matthew Carleton of Belleville is 
learning to say some words while Shawn Crone of 
Belleville, Jeff McMaster of Belleville, Tammy Mat- 
tice of Williamsburg and Michelle Gauthier of Thun- 
der Bay help with the pudding. Billy Haines of Ux- 
bridge was absent in this picture. 


In the other picture, the children are enjoying the 
pudding with Miss Good. From left to right, they 
are Billy, Michelle, Jeff, Matthew and Shawn. 


Level 1 - Language 


Karen Hornick places the correct color beside the 
corresponding colored clown, after lipreading the 
color given by the teacher, Mrs. Bowes. Shawn Bois- 
soneau and Guy Robbins watch. 


Shawn Boissoneau does one type of seatwork for 
helping to spell colors. He looks at the color on the 
envelope then spells the color with the letters found 
inside. 


Seatwork like filling in blanks helps us to think 
about the correct spelling. We also use our colors 
combined with numbers and nouns in a language 
lesson. 
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Level 1 - Gym 


Every Tuesday, we go to Gym. 
Mr. Potts is our teacher. 
We run, hop, skip, jump 


and crawl. We watch Mr. Potts Kim, Lisa, Robbie, Shari, and Angela, Brian, Shari, and Robbie 
very carefully. Angela are running. are standing on one foot, 


We like Rhythm. We have 
two teachers — Mrs. Whitmore 
and Mr. Graham. 

We listen to the piano, the 
drum and the record player. 


Robbie is doin fi Kim, Stephen, Lisa, and Brian 
alias are doing the tinikling. 


Level 1 - Math 


Using the flannel board and flannel cut-outs, Allan 
Tedford (Stirling), Kevin Lewis (Pembroke), Robert 
Ginnish (Pembroke), Billy Goodwin (Kashechewan), 
and Troy Bailey (Iriquois) match the numerals 
from 1 to 5 with the domino patterns. Here Allan 
Tedford matches the numeral 4 to the domino 
pattern four. 


At the round table using pie plates on which nu- 
merals have been written, Billy matches the domino 
pattern 3 to the numeral 3. 
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al 


Upon returning to school, the trip was discussed 
and printed on the blackboard. 


The topic was used for 
reading, lipreading and 


drill on vocabulary. 


Mrs. Cox is using 

the leaves and flowers 
gathered at 
Plainfield for a lesson 
in lipreading. 
Watching are Linda 
Bertrand, Jeffrey 
Sexsmith, Kim 
Andrew, Timothy 
Coldwell, Cindy Gent, 
Andrew Byrne, 

and Rejean Poirier. 
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On September 25th Mrs. Cox and her Level 
2 class went on a trip to the Plainfield Con- 
servation Area. 


Cindy Gent is pointing to the words while Linda 
Bertrand points to the picture. 
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Level 3 - The Microscope 


sal t s0Me sugar 


> a: - - ow 


Bruce is looking at a hair. Billy is watching. 


Rhythm Class Makes Friends 


For several weeks many boys and girls worked 
very hard. They came to the Rhythm Room every 
Monday after lunch to practice. 

On Friday, February 22 Mr. Potts and his class 
and Mrs. Forster and her class went with me to 
visit Parkdale Public School in Belleville. They took 
many things with them on the bus and then carried 
them into the school and put them on the stage. 

They visited Miss Beatty’s Grade 4 class. Her 
boys and girls each took one of our boys and girls 
and showed them around the room and the school. 
Our boys and girls each made a new friend. 

At 11:00 they went to the auditorium to put on 
their program. They told everyone their names and 
some told their age and where they live. They sang 
“Jesus Loves Me” and then the other boys and girls 
sang “If You're Happy” with them. Then Nancy, 
Kathy, Jane, Claudette, Armand and Angelo did the 
tinikling, a dance done with two poles. The boys and 
girls clapped and clapped. After the tinikling every- 
one did the rhythm band. The boys and girls really 
liked it. They asked them to do it again. 

When the program was finished some boys and 
girls asked some questions. Then Mr. Wright, the 
principal, gave Angelo a Parkdale Public School Year 
Book for our school. He said, “Thank you.” 

The boys and girls came back to O.S.D. very 
happy. They had a good time and made some new 
friends. 

Mrs. Whitmore 
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Manon 


Januaryra 
Welook edthrough 
AMI CrOS cope. 
Everythinglooked 
very big, 

We l\ookkedatsome 
salt, SOMEPEPPLr, Some 
SUgar, SAMS cocoa 


andalairc. 


Steven 
is looking 
through a 

microscope. 
Mrs. Barrett 
and Kim are 
watching 


Manon 

is looking 
through the 
microscope. 
Elaine is 
watching. 
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Level 4 - Boys and Girls 
are getting ready ... 


There are lots of Valentine puzzles, secrets, 
and messages for Elaine, Tammy and Keith 
to find. This puzzle tells them that there 
will be freshie and ice-cream for a Valen- 
tine’s treat. They had to read the puzzle to 
know. 


The boys and girls liked to blow black paint 
on a paper to make a winter tree. Lois will 
soon be ready to cut Valentines to paste on 
her tree. 


Timmy and Scott are making their special 
Valentines for Mommy. Scott is tangled up! 
The big Valentines will hold the Valentines 
from the boys’ and girls’ friends, 


Ricky and Billy are busy writing Valentines 
to their friends. Don’t forget poor Robbie, 
He has the chicken pox and is at home. 


for Valentine’s Day 1974 
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A Visit to Tamarack Field Centre 


by Rock Lemery 
Carrie Downey 
Kevin DiGiuseppe 
John Nobile 
Linda Fortus 
Chris Carleton 
Denis Duquette 
Debbie Bertrand 
Mrs. Sliekers 


We saw many things. 


We went for long walks. We saw a small bird’s nest. 


We saw a shelter. 
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We made cookies. 


pre 


We used eggs, milk, flour, 
sugar, shortening and 
chocolate chips. 


We put the mix on a sheet 
and cooked it for 10 minutes. 


ee = é 
We are still working on it at school. 
The Canadian Page 15 


We started to hook a rug. 
February/March 1974 


We tied the string very tightly. 


This is a green 
tie-dyed pillow case. 


We all liked it. 


We were proud. 
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News is a very important part of the language programme at O.S.D. It helps the pupils to give free oral 
and written expression of their thoughts, activities and experiences and thus further develop their original lang- 
uage. A short discussion or conversation period preceding the writing creates interest and gives the teacher an op- 
portunity to help the pupils formulate their sentences orally, use better language and new language principles 
they have learned. The writing is done either at the blackboard or in the pupils’ notebooks. Here the teacher is 

able to pin-point individual difficulties and weak areas and can then provide further drill on vocabulary, ex- 
pressions and language constructions. In this level the pupils are encouraged to make their news interesting 
and to enlarge on a subject rather than write many unrelated sentences. 


. 


Rack Pridouy ok Lo chock. come Root might Ahy Awww Aeam 
of us uent Lethe dmockR Bon f ployed broom Lol ory Ahe rime 
Lougpt, Las boga. oF pryyn thipa agaimal my tram Thu acorw su2e 3-0 fou 
ond, Luo pockaga of goodine. hay wy Loom, jore see Ahe captain pov 
wk 404.00 wwotichud. ArcLaraon im Ahe Arem Arom S sues thy coptarn 
Ahi A TAR. Bion. nour &terLoot fev wmy Ttem amid: Patey wwe the 

and. ho bit -Milkion Lucller Man, qoakie, for vy Acorn. f scored, the 
Ancor, Wankaarad play Pre ferot -goak . Holly amd, Janet ccored, 
| Yam of: Rife 1} MAA WOT wot Hee vne ooh reach. Rena Kwmped: inte 
Ged at O.cruchech. vow. She fbb on Khe ieeh gelt AURIS 
| Pain ta i Hdd nt gat rn 
Happy Because vmy Keom Loon, 
Seat. Suondrg ‘ 
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Level 5 Classes Go Camping 


February 20 and 21 Mr. Potts and 

Mr. Taylor took their classes to Tamarack 
Field Centre. Their hope was to expose 
the pupils to experiences which would 
generate language and to allow the pupils 
to perform for themselves certain 
domestic tasks. 


Maybe we shall go again! 


We skied and tobogganed. We worked and played hard. We had a lot of fun. 
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Our Trip to Mr. Mohan’s Farm 


Last Wednesday we went to Mr. Mohan’s farm. 
We went on a bus. The bus stopped at a mine first. 
The bus stopped at the woods. We took sleeping bags, 
Packsacks, toboggans and some food off the bus. 
We walked to Mr. Mohan’s house. 


Mr. Potts and Mr. Taylor made a fire first. We 
put the sleeping bags on the mattresses. We ate hot 
dogs and drank pop. We went snow shoeing in the 
woods. We fell on the snow. We went back to the 
house. We drank hot chocolate and ate donuts. We 
Went outside. We could not see because it was dark, 
Mr. Potts and Mr. Taylor made a fire. We ate supper. 
We went to bed. 

When we got up Thursday morning we felt very 
cold. Mr. Potts made a fire. We ate eggs, cereal and 
toast and drank milk for breakfast. We looked in 
the barn. We put on the snow shoes. We saw fox, 
Squirrel, rabbit and mice tracks in the snow. We 
took the snow shoes off near the road. We walked 
back to the house. We ate hamburg and drank pop 
for lunch. We cleaned the house. We went to the 
bus. We put the packsacks, toboggans and garbage 
on the bus. We felt very tired. Mike, Kim and Mr. 
Taylor slept in the bus. We had fun. 

Mr. Potts’ L5/6 class 
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We washed dishes. 
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Birthday Party in Level 5 


Billy Bernier’s Birthday party in Mrs. “. 
Sandford’s L5B was a combination of fun, 
reading and language. 


First the boys played games. Claude Ra- 
bishaw brought his new game from home and 
he was very happy to show the other boys 
how to play it. 

After the games, it was time to get the 
party ready. The teacher wrote six jobs on the 
blackboard and on papers. 


Le bth, 
(plain, L cuspaccrnd, Wpenadens thu told. 


As the teacher and pupils read each job on the Garth Townson and Claude Rabishaw are read- 
blackboard, one pupil dramatized it. ing their papers and Gregory Plant is eagerly wait- 
ing for his paper. 


When each job was finished, all the boys and their teacher sat around the birthday table. 


s.* * : 


- 
Paul LeBlanc drew number 4 paper. The other Here they are all ready to say Grace and then 
boys watch him as he puts eleven candles on Billy’s eat the party food. 
cake. 
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The next day theclass built up this birthday topic from questions. 


Thursday, January 17, 1974 
Billy's Linthday Party 
Yesterday wat Billy's birthay.He wa eleuen years old. Yesterday Uflernoon 
was his party. We played Tension. 
J put 6 plates, 6 cups and 6 spoons on the table 
We sang, ‘Aappy Birthday,” ta Lilly. 
We ue petals chips with dip, chocolate birthday cake and bananas, 


We dranb grape hool-cid. 
I liked the yrape hool-cid best 9 said, Thank you,” to Billy. 


qpuw rreny toll. Threw white forwew 
Apurar tow ab. Kon Ky Ape rants will, The children in Mrs. Lynch’s Level 5 class 
Gin. : : td were interested in the plant with the long 

< hones Omarugbia Mae beaukif: green stem and three pretty white flowers, 
plat. | Using speech and Visible English, Mrs. 
Lynch told the children about the Amaryllis. 


| 
Mey mame ia fomice Droke. With the teacher’s help, by questioning, 


ag 10 Ld. the children wrote a story. 
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Ungraded Class A 


Due to the wide variety of ages and 
the differing number of years in school, 
Ungraded A do nearly all 

of their lessons individually. 

However, practice of health 

skills is a common subject for all 


of the pupils. 


Larry and June put the toothpaste 
on the toothbrush. 


Becky and Davey practise 
brushing the model teeth. 


Brian, Patty, Becky, Larry, 


June, and Davey practise 
the proper way to brush 


their teeth. 
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Carol Adams, Diana Algar, Bruce Alguire, 
Irene Pond, Richard Reid, Robert Skinkle, 


Michael Torres. 


We went to a grocery store. We bought 
some food. We bought oranges, apples, 
gum, Candies, and cookies. 


Richard has 5 cents. 
He can buy some food. 
Maybe he will buy a cookie. 


Diana bought an orange, a candy and a 
piece of gum. 


Richard bought a cookie, two candies and 


a piece of gum. 


Carol bought four candies and a piece 
of gum. 


Michael bought an orange, a candy and 
a piece of gum. 


Bruce bought a cookie, two candies and 


a piece of gum. 


Robert bought an apple and a piece 


Irene bought a cookie, two candies and 
a piece of gum. 


Ba 
Be 
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Ungraded Class C 


Miss Wardhaugh and her assistant Mrs. 
A@ Stanley have three groups in arithmetic. For 
q the past week the three groups worked in 


different areas. 


The first group consisting of Lise Lavigne 


and Denis Denomme are reviewing “ time.” 
Mrs. Stanley is working with them. 


The second groups group, comprised of 
Scott Flindall and Donald Emond are 
working at equations using brackets. 

This had been taught to them 
previously, therefore they are working on 
their own, doing follow-up seat work. 


Annette Laundreau, Debbie Scharfe and 
Patty Cooper make up the third group. 
Currently they are working on two column 
addition. MissWardhaugh is Correcting 
work they have done on the black board. 
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Number 5 Ontario School for the Deaf, Belleville 


SILHOUETTES 


Mrs. Ouderkirk has entered several pieces of art in the 
Belleville spring fair. One group of pictures sent were those 
of Mrs. Forster’s L. 6. class. 

The class designed the pictures expressing their own 
ideas. Mrs. Ouderkirk offered suggestions or questioned the 
pupils to help them achieve a good joined design. The design 
was then redrawn on black construction paper and cut out 
using Exacto knives and scissors. 

The resulting silhouettes were then mounted on sheets 
of colored construction paper. 


Graduates 


of 1974 


David Beaney 


Laurie Couch 


D tt 
Raver Danete Louis Frendo-Cumbo 


Susan Howarth : 
Bonnie Lou King 


Bill Martin 
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Paul Landry 


es 


ss A | 3 
Sheila McConnell 


Barbara Murray 


Donna Stewart 


\ 
Rosemary Rouse 


Fiaeenaeed 


i Joyce Rogers 
Jean Robitaille 


Danny Tullock 


Scott Thomas 
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WE WERE extremely pleased, recently, to have a visit from Dr. Etoile 
DuBard, Director, School for Children with Language Disorders, and 
Associate Professor, Speech and Hearing Sciences, University of Southern 
Mississippi. She spent several days at the school discussing our program 
for language disordered children and renewing acquaintance with some 
of our teachers who had had special training under her capable guidance 
in Mississippi. Dr. DuBard brought a pleasant and refreshing outlook to 
the problems encountered in teaching these children and was able to 
transfer some of her expertise to our staff on Professional Activity Day. 


Dr. DuBard’s visit was part of our long term planning to provide 
better, more extensive and more specialized services for children under our 
care. Several years ago when we began the pilot project for hearing. 
aphasic children we were fully aware of the parallel problem of hearing 
impaired children with language disorders. We were also aware that the 
difficulties of multi-handicapped children could not be solved by wishful 
thinking or by attempting to attack the problem in a global fashion with- 
out appropriate knowledge, staff and facilities. We had already initiated 
our first special classes for deaf children and in the ensuing years these 
have been continually expanded. Extensive investigation of the needs of 
emotionally disturbed deaf children has been carried out and it is hoped 
that before too long a start will be made to implement the planning. 

The school is now, therefore, in an ideal position to move systema- 
tically into the area of the handicaps experienced by the deaf child with 
language disorders and learning disabilities. Too often these disorders 
have been confused with mental retardation, primary emotional dis- 
order, or any of a dozen other labels and sometimes even called “simple 
laziness” or inattention. It is apparent that many of these children are 
among the so-called failures we find in any school for the deaf and the 
panaceas put forward as the cure for their difficulties are unlikely to be 
of use unless they are based on a real knowledge of effective methods. 


Among other visitors to the school have been a group of students 
from the program at the University of British Columbia under the direc- 
tion of Dr. Brian Clarke. We were happy to see them and answer their 
questions before they left to continue their trans-Canada visit to the 
schools for the deaf. 

An enjoyable day was spent by many of our staff at O.S.D. Milton on 
Tuesday, May 21. A professional conference had been organized with 
Dr. R. Stuckless as key speaker and it is hoped that a full report of the 
conference will appear in a later issue. 

Congratulations are extended to Angela Farnworth on her marriage 
to Mr. David Blum, and belated congratulations to Mrs. Heather Thomp- 
son, formerly Heather Wardhaugh. 
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Saxophone, Baritone and Trumpets? 


Yes! We now have an 


O.S.D. Band 


Have you ever really watched our kids? Some of 
them are full of natural rhythm. Rhythm is all 
you really need to make or appreciate music. True, 
the melody is important, but without rhythm you are 
lost. 

If this is true, could our students not enjoy learn- 
ing music and form a band? A survey was taken and 
the response was more than I ever expected. We 
are now in our fourth week of practice and the 
enthusiasm is growing. The results, too, are encour- 
aging. The rhythm is there, reading music is a whole 
new world, breathing is improving, reponsibility is 
handled well, behaviour is great (those who have 
been problems in other areas are the leaders in 
the band) and now we are working on tone. 

All this is possible because the students want 
it and are doing the work, and because of the gene- 
rosity of Mr. Bell, our conductor, and the Students’ 
Benefit Fund. Mr, Bell has donated three months 
of his time and the Students’ Benefit Fund is rent- 
ing the instruments until the end of June. We also 
have the help of Miss D. Collin, Miss S. Kennerly, 
Miss T. Bell, Miss D. Fano, and Mrs. J. Cox. Each 
of these teachers has also taken up an instrument 
and sits in with the students — a big help. We 
have one set of bells, two French horns, one trom- 
bone, one baritone, one saxophone, ten clarinets, 
seven trumpets, and two drums. Our hard of hearing 
students play instruments such as the trumpet 
where some idea of pitch is necessary and our deaf 
students play instruments such as the clarinet where 
the key pressed is in a one-to-one relationship with 
the note shown on the paper. We also have two 
students from our aphasic classes. Already, the bene- 
fits outside of the actual music are very evident. 

Fun? You bet! Next fall we hope again to have 
the services of Mr. Bell and to give the further 
responsibility of rental of the instruments to the 
students. 

Everyone is invited to our first concert. Wish 
us luck. 

Mrs, J. Durkin 


All That Glitters is Not... 


The Vocational Department gratefully acknow- 
leges receipt of an ore sample, for its mineral collec- 
tion, from Dickenson Mines Limited, now Ontario’s 
largest gold producer. 

It is difficult for people to realize that thousands 
of tons of hard rock must be crushed to recover 
even minimal amounts of gold. Our sample also con- 
tains the associated minerals pyrite, pyrrotite and 
arsenopyrite whose recovery is economically impor- 
tant. 

Since we have pupils from the Red Lake area, 
where the mine is located, the ore is the more mean- 
ingful. We are very grateful therefore to Mr. Hessner, 
the Chief Geologist, and the mine management. 


J. W. H. 
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Mr. Mark L. Workman 


His name is Mark L. Workman. He has been a 
member of the O.S.D. staff since March Ist, 1974. Mr. 
Workman finished High School in June, 1971 and 
started a two-year College Course in Audio-Visual 
Technology. In May, 1973 he graduated from Sir 
Sandford Fleming College. He worked as a junior 
draftsman for six months before coming here. Mr, 
Workman will be more than happy to assist you in 
any type of audio-visual materials. 


“Order of the Arrow” Visits O.S.D. 


On Thursday, April 18, O.S.D. was visited by forty 
“Order of the Arrow” Boy Scouts from Massachu- 
setts. The “Order of the Arrow” is a special camping 
society of the Boy Scouts of America, and is based 
on the theme of brotherhood, cheerfulness and ser- 
vice to others. The scouts were on a tour of Southern 
Ontario (Toronto and Niagara Falls) and the school 
graciously offered them overnight accommodation. 

The scouts were met by Mr. Bentley, leader of the 
O.S.D. Beaver Colony, and were shown around the 
school. After supper a joint meeting of American, 
Belleville and O.S.D. Scouts and O.S.D. Beavers was 
held in the gym. Each group had their own indi- 
vidual opening ceremonies, and then put on a per- 
formance for the rest of the people there. 

The American Scouts did Indian dancing in full 
costume, and invited several of the audience to join 
them. Brian Hebert and Daryl Heaps did very well 
in trying to do a difficult dance step, however, 
O.S.D. leaders couldn’t do as well. The Canadian 
Scouts sang some very interesting action songs. After 
the meeting all the scouts went swimming in the 
O.S.D. pool and really enjoyed themselves. 

On Friday morning the American Scouts left to 
continue their touring. Mr. Jaworski. leader of the 
group, would like to sincerely thank all the staff 
who made their visit such a pleasant and memorable 
one. 

David Bentley, 
Honorary Member of the Order of the Arrow 
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1974 Class of Teacher 


TINA ZINK 

Miss Zink is a graduate of Hamilton Teacher’ College and attended 
McMaster University. She hopes to teach in the Junior school in 
London next year. 


MIKE VITA 
Mr. Vita’s home is London, Ontario, where he attended the Uni- 
versity of Western Ontario and London Teachers’ College. He 
plans to teach at The Robarts School, London, next year and hope~ 
fully will have an intermediate or senior class. 


JAMES DOLPHIN 

Mr. Dolphin has previously taught for the Hastings County Board 
of Education, and the Toronto Board of Education. He plans to 
teach at O.S.D. Milton in the fall. 


BRENDA DICKIE 
Miss Dickie is a graduate of Lambton College and London Teachers’ 
College. She has previously taught for the London Board of Educa- 
tion, and plans to teach at The Robarts School, London, next year. 


DIANE SPURRELL 

Miss Spurrell attended Memorial University of Newfoundland 
where she received her B.A. and B.Ed. degrees. She had previously 
taught Grade 3 in St. John’s, Newfoundland for one year and then 
taught for two years at the Newfoundland School for the Deaf. 
Next year she hopes to teach at the junior level at O.S.D., Milton. 


TEENA PROCEE 
Miss Procee attended Lakeshore Teachers’ College and is enroled in 
extension courses at Wilfred Laurier University. She hopefully plans 
to teach in the junior school at O.S.D. Milton in September. 


TANIS BELL 

Miss Bell comes from London where she attended London Teachers’ 
College last year. She is enrolled at Huron College, London, where 
she hopes to get a degree in English and French. She is looking 
forward to returning to London where she hopes to teach at an 
intermediate level. Tanis would like to travel to Europe and South 
America to visit some of the schools for the deaf, and to see the 
people and countries. 


LINDA CSATARI-SZUTS 
Ms. Csatari-Szuts received her B.A. degree in Sociology and Psy- 
chology from York University, Toronto, and then attended University 
of Toronto, Faculty of Ed., where she received her B.Ed. degree 
Ms. Csatari-Szuts is married and has a six year old son. She is 
looking forward to teaching as O.S.D. Milton next year. 
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RON PARCHMENT 
Ron hails from sunny Jamaica where he attended Mico College. 
He is the only son of eight children. He hates the winter but likes 
all winter sports, although his favourite sport is girl watching. Ron 
hopes to return home to teach next year. 


AVRILLE SIMPSON 

Miss Simpson comes to us from Jamaica where she attended Beth- 
lehem Teachers’ College. She plans to return home next year and 
teach at the Lister X. Mair-Gilby School for the Deaf in the prep. 
department, 


BARBARA SKERVIN 
Miss Skervin trained at the Shortwood Teachers’ College in Jamaica. 
Next year she plans to return home to teach in the prep. department 
at St. Christopher’s School for the Deaf. 


MONICA THOMPSON 

Miss Thompson is from Jamaica where she trained at the Bethlehem 
Teachers’ College for three years. She is returining home to teach 
at the Lister X. Mair-Gilby School for the Deaf, Jamaica. 


ROBERT A. LINDSAY 
Mr. Lindsay received his B.A. degree from the University of Toronto 
and graduated from Toronto Teachers’ College. He has twenty years 
teaching experience at the elementary, secondary and vocational 
levels and taught academic classes and driver education for the past 
five years. Mr. Lindsay lives in Highland Creek, Scarborough, with 
his wife and three sons. He expects to teach at Parkview Secondary 
School next year with the Toronto Board of Education. 


HELEN TILLY 

Mrs. Tilly comes from Toronto where she received her B.A. degree 
from York University and her B.Ed. degree from the University of 
Toronto. She has taught for three years and plans to teach at the 
Metropolitan Toronto School for the Deaf in the fall. 


HARRY TAYLOR 
Mr. Taylor comes from Ancaster, Ontario, and was a member of 
the Royal Canadian Navy before attending McMaster University 
and Hamilton Teachers’ College. He is married with five daughters 
and plans to return to The W. Ross MacDonald School, Brantford, 
next year, where he has taught for nine years. 


GEORGE K. HUMPHREYS 

Mr. Humphreys is a graduate of Toronto Teachers’ College. He has 
taught for two yéars for the Scarborough Board of Education and 
for five years with the Durham Board of Education. He holds a 
specialist certificate in Special Education and Audio Visual Methods. 
Mr. Humphreys is a professional photographer and experienced 
traveller. He has a collection of six cars and his pride and joy is 
his London taxi cab which now has over 200,000 miles on it and 
took him to South America and back, He will be working for the 
Durham Board of Education next year. 
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1974 Class of Teacher 


DAGMAR HANOUSKOVA 

Miss Hanouskova comes from London, Ontario, where she attended 
the University of Western Ontario and graduated with a B.A. 
degree, and London Teachers’ College. She hopes to teach at The 
Robarts School in London in September. 


MAUREEN EDGAR 
Mrs. Edgar comes originally from Moncton, New Brunswick, She 
graduated from Dalhousie University, Halifax, Nova Scotia, where 
she obtained her B.A. degree in psychology and English. She atten- 
ded London Teachers’ College and hopes to teach at The Robarts 
School. London, next year at the senior level. 


JACINTHE COTE 

Miss Cote is from Hearst, Ontario. She attended Ecole Normale 
de Sudbury for her teacher training last year. Next year she is 
planning to teach at O.S.D. Belleville. 


JUDY HEWITT 
Ms. Hewitt attended the Universiy of Western Ontario and is a 
graduate of London Teachers’ College. She hopes to teach at the 
Junior level at The Robarts School in London next year. 


CATHY POTTER 

Miss Potter's home is Weston (Toronto), Ontario. She graduated 
from Lakeshore Teachers’ College and is working on her degree 
at the University of Toronto, She plans to teach at London next 
year, 


RICK ENRIGHT 
Mr. Enright attended Carleton University and is presently working 
towards his B.A, degree in psychology. He also attended London 
Teachers’ College. Mr. Enright is looking forward to working at The 
Robarts School, London, next year where he hopes to teach a level 5 
or 6 class. 


DONNA FANO 

Miss Fano attended regular school in Alberta as a hard of hearing 
student. She completed her Bachelor of Education at the University 
of Calgary, Alberta and was specialized in art and crafts education 
for children and adolescents. She is very pleased to have a career 
in teaching the deaf open to her and will be looking forward to 
teaching on the staff in the senior school at Belleville next fall. 


MARLENE BOURDEAU 
Miss Bourdeau comes to us from North Bay. She graduated from 
North Bay Teachers’ College and taught at the primary level in 
North Bay for five years before entering the Teacher Education 
Centre. Miss Bourdeau is looking forward to working at O.S.D. 
Belleville next year. 
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SUE RAPSON 
Miss Rapson has lived in London all of her life. She attended the 
University of Western Ontario for one year, and received her 
interim teaching certificate from London Teachers’ College. She 
plans to return to London next year to teach in the new Robarts 
School, hopefully in the junior school. 


BARRIE ELLIOTT 

Barrie was a residence counsellor at Milton before going to Hamil- 
ton Teachers’ College last year. He will be completing his B.A. de- 
gree this summer and hopes to be teaching in Milton next year. 


COLLEEN MILLS 
Mrs, Mills is a graduate of London Teachers’ College and attended 
the University of Western Ontario. She is originally from Chatham, 
Ontario, and has taught pre school educable retarded children. Mrs. 
Mills hopes to teach in London next year at the primary level. 


MARY CATHERINE TUGNETT 

Miss Tugnett attended the University of Western Ontario and 
Ottawa Teachers’ College. Before taking the teacher training pro- 
gram this year, Miss Tugnett had worked as a residence counsellor 
and pool instructor at O.S.D, Belleville. She hopes to teach at the 
junior level at Belleville next year. 


TIM HANRAHAN 
Mr. Hanrahan attended Lakehead University where he acquired 
his B.A. and B.Ed. degrees. He taught at the intermedate level for 
two years in Atikokan, Ontario. Tim and his lovely wife Lorna will 
be in Belleville next year. 


JANICE MIDDLETON 

Miss Middleton comes from Bayfield, Ontario. She attended London 
Teachers’ College and is working on her degree at the University 
of Western Ontario. She hopes to teach at The Robarts School 
London, next year. 


JAMES DUNNING 
Mr. Dunning has a B.Sc, degree from the University of Guelph. 
He is a graduate of Ottawa Teachers’ College and hopes to teach 
at O.S.D. Belleville next year. 


JENNIFER ROTH 
Miss Roth is from Whitby and received her B.A. degree in psychology 
from the University of Guelph. She attended Hamilton Teachers’ 
College where she took the Primary School Specialist course. Miss 
Roth plans to teach in London next year and hopes to have a, 
primary level class. 
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Girls’ Vocational Training 


Senior Commercial 


The aim of the senior commercial course has 
always been to develop the speed and accuracy that 
each student brings from her junior typing experi- 
ences. Along with this, the student develops the abil- 
ity to apply her typing skills to work of a progres- 
sively more difficult nature. 

The various courses acquaint pupils with business 
documents, forms and papers frequently used in of- 
fices. They provide training and practice in filing 
principles used in modern business offices. They pro- 
vide vocational training and practice in the use of 
the most common office machines — adding ma- 
chines, rotary calculators, Ditto, Gestetner and photo- 
copy duplicators. A one-year key punch course is 
offered to students who have a typing speed of 40 
words per minute. 

Discussion groups attempt to provide for future 
growth in solving office problems. All of the courses 
attempt to develop desirable work habits and atti- 
tudes of courtesy and consideration for others. 

Miss K. M. Mills 


Jeanne Robitaille, Sheila McConnell and Laurie 
Couch collate pages of O.S.D.’s Course Selection 
Guide for parents and pupils. 


<=. 
ST 
ee, eS 
Joan Jewison and Marie Zauner check 
the order of some Addressograph plates. 
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Gosh! Not another mistake. 


Junior Commercial 


The Junior Commercial Programme provides in- 
struction in basic typing for Intermediate and Senior 
Classes. The classes range from five to twelve girls 
who practise on manual typewriters. 

Certain skills and techniques are developed during 
the Junior years — a knowledge of the keyboard, in- 
cluding small and capital letters, figures, signs and 
punctuation marks. At this stage, frequent evalua- 
tions of posture and correct fingering are made. 
The names and manipulation of parts of the machine 
are introduced when required, 

The girls also learn to do horizontal and vertical 
centering, to type paragraphs with single and double 
spacing, to type the semiblocked letter style and 
matching envelope, to tabulate one-, two-, and 
three - column exercises from various textbooks. 
Speed Tests are also frequently given. The girls try to 
attain thirty or better words per minute with no 
more than five errors. 

Each Junior year helps to improve those skills ne- 
cessary for success in the Senior Commercial Course. 


Mrs. Mc Cullough 


Susan, Sheila and Laurie are busy 
doing Dull Work. 
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Joanne practices language as she talks 
about what Roberta is doing. 


Intermediate Home Economics 


There is a whole new world of language related 
to Home Economics. Some of the words are familiar 
but they take on new meanings. We have skin on 
our bodies, and an orange has skin, but a potato 
or a carrot has a peel. You peel an orange or onion 
but sometimes you pare an apple or a carrot. The 
girls become aware of language used in Home Eco- 
nomics. They learn names of utensils and ingredients 
and use phrases and sentences related to the tasks 
they are performing. 

Safety plays a big role in each lesson. The girls 
learn proper methods of using knives, the stove and 
other electrical appliances. 

Consumer Education is interesting and essential 
because often the girls have very little idea of the 
cost of food. It is hard to understand why white 
beans are expensive at 52 cents a pound but bacon is 
cheap at 95 cents a pound. 

The Home Economics room gives the younger 
senior girls an opportunity to participate in num- 
erous experiences and they learn some of the lang- 
uage that is required. 

Mrs. S. Ainsworth 


men aaa 


Lori Ann waits anxiously for the 
cookies to bake. 
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Senior Home Economics 


The course in Foods and Home Management is 
designed to provide practical experience in a home- 
like environment. 

The girls put into practice many different aspects 
of working with food. They start with basic skills 
and gradually work towards more complicated tech- 
niques. 

Each year, different types of food are stressed. 
One level may work on the study of poultry, pies and 
small appliances; another level may concentrate on 
fruit, cookies, ground meat and fish. A 

The final year involves much entertaining of 
students and staff. The girls have full opportunity 
for self-expression and creativity in planning, pre- 
paring and serving the special dinners. The menus 
range from traditional holiday dinners to exotic for- 
eign foods. 

By the time each girl reaches her senior year, 
she has compiled a large selection of tested recipes 
into a cookbook which she will find invaluable 
whether she chooses to become a “career girl” or a 
“homemaker.” 

Mrs. M. Leach 


s 


Marion and Bonnie Lou write the invitations 


Barbie and Ann set the table for dinner 
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Senior Sewing 


This year the Senior Sewing classes were moved to 
a beautifully panelled new room in the basement of 
the Main School. It is spacious and easy to keep 
clean. There is plenty of room on the walls for our 
Sewing charts and a special rack for our sewing con- 
tainers. 

Here the girls learn how to take measurements 
and make estimates for their sewing projects. Then 
they go shopping downtown for patterns and mate- 
rials. Each student learns the clothing construction 
skills by making garments of her own choice, suited 
to her needs and her sewing ability. 

In June the girls stage a fashion show for Open 
House when they wear one of the garments made in 
sewing classes. The girls in the graduating class 
often make their own dresses for the graduation 
ceremonies. 

During the school year some projects are com- 
pleted for school use. These include drapes, aprons 
for the boys’ shops and beauty culture smocks. 

The skills and interests developed in these classes 
should prove to be most valuable to the girls after 
they graduate from O.S.D. 


Miss A. McIntosh 


> <> 


Tracey Simpson and Sharon McDonald are at work 
under the guidance of Miss McIntosh 


A Level 11 Class are at work in our spacious new 
sewing room 
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Level 9Ca are crocheting a doily. Notice our new bins. 


Intermediate Sewing 


This year has been an exciting year. We have 
moved. This spring we packed all our equipment 
from our classroom in the Senior Girls’ Residence 
and moved to our newly decorated room in the Main 
School. We have panelled walls, new cupboards, new 
bins for our sewing boxes and excellent lighting. 
We miss the exercise of dashing through the cold to 
change classes. 1 

However, we work just the same. Level 7 had their 
first regular lessons in Sewing. They learn the 
basics of knitting, crocheting, embroidery and using 
a needle and thread. We hook a rug and knit scarves 
and mittens. 

In Level 8 and 9 we learn to use the Sewing mach- 
ines. This is exciting because on Mothers’ Day and 
birthdays we give gifts we make ourselves. 

After Level 10 senior girls have the choice of re- 
turning for more advanced Sewing Classes. We 
make quilts, baby jackets, rugs, beadwork and many 
new sewing crafts. Five pieced or appliqued quilts 
will be on display for Open House. These skills will 
fill many pleasant hours after we graduate. 


Mrs. E. Maybee 


Jeanne, Laurie, Sheila and Susan are very proud of 
their quilts. 
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Two girls of 8Ca, Vicky Parker and Carol Lavoie 
brushing and combing practice heads. 


Beauty Culture 


One of the most important attributes of any 
young lady, yesterday, today, and tomorrow, is good 
grooming. Like all other personal habits, however, 
it has to be taught. 

This training at our school takes place in the 
Beauty Culture room where students have an oppor- 
tunity to learn skills which will enable them to look 
attractive. By the time they are ready to leave school 
to enter the business world, they should know the 
importance and advantage of being well groomed. 

In our centennial year 1970 the program was ex- 
panded to include the girls from the seventh level 
up. This seems to be most welcome by these young 
students. 

The main aim of the course is to develop among 
all the girls proper habits of personal hygiene and 
good grooming. In this endeavour the training is 
most successful. 


Mrs. G. Lewis 


Sally Baskerville, engrossed in giving Tami Conners a 
manicure. 


Some Factors Contributing to 
the Deaf Adult’s Poor Image 


by Leo M. Jacobs 


Students ... This is for you! 


Mr. Leo Jacobs is like many of you. He is 
deaf. He was born deaf. He does not use a 
hearing aid. He is not able to read lips. He 
does not speak. He attended a state school 
for the deaf. Mr. Jacobs understands the 
problems of deaf students. He had the same 
problems while growing up. He also knows 
about other problems you will have after you 
leave school. Mr, Jacobs graduated from Gal- 
laudet with the Class of 1938. This past fall 
he returned to Kendall Green as the first re- 
cipient of the Powrie Vaux Doctor Chair of 
Deaf Studies. 


A great deal of discussion and concern have been 
spent on how the deaf are to obtain employment 
and keep their jobs. Perhaps volumes have been 
written about their training, and how to provide the 
needed diversity of trades, methods, machinery, 
materials, and instructors. 

However, there are other factors which probably 
play just as great as part in the success or failure 
of the deaf in their employment as their training 
and experience. Their attitudes toward their jobs, 
employers and co-workers, and their public image 
should probably be given much more consideration 
than they have been, but unfortunately, in their 
anxiety to provide the necessary training, many edu- 
cators of the deaf have overlooked the deaf child- 
ren’s negative attitudes and then failed to take this 
factor into consideration when they attempt to find 
an explanation for the failure of their deaf students 
to make a satisfactory living. 

Because of their handicap, and a lack of effective 
communication during their formative years, many 
deaf children have developed undesirable traits 
which are peculiar to their handicap. 

Perhaps the most obvious are the undesirable 
noises that deaf people make for the simple reason 
that they cannot hear themselves. They frequently 
shuffle their feet or tread heavily. At meal times the 
attention of hearing people is often attracted to the 
deaf people by the extra-ordinary clatter they make 
when they drop silver on their plates, or when they 
move their dishes and let them fall on the table 

The vocal noises that deaf people make are fre- 
quently difficult for the others to tolerate. Many 
times the deaf make grunting or humming noises 
when deep in thought, or make weird-sounding 
noises when they let themselves be carried away 
while telling about an exciting incident, or when they 
are emotionally upset. 

The deaf also make other unnecessary noises 
without realizing it, such as crumpling paper in an 
assembly, or munching noisily on popcorn in a 
theater. 

Probably just as repugnant to hearing people as 
the noises the deaf make are their facial expressions. 
Whereas hearing people regulate the tone of their 


(continued on page 17) 
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Our Store 


Friday, Feb, Ite: Vad a 
Store in Mr. Doran's room 
We sold PoP for “mae eern 
eens (rs): chips for ten 
Gem ts” (0%) and chocdlatea 
Bars tor re n-¢ent enor: 
4Ca , 8Ca, 7Ca and ||Cb came 
To. our Store We had 
fun. 


ee rer rrr reir iri rrr rrr errr rir rir rrr rrr rrr ey 


Mr. Doran’s class, 12Cc, 

after doing several language lessons related to shopping decided to set up their own small store to 
develop the language skills necessary to making a purchase in a store, to develop subtraction 
and addition skills, to practice mannerisms, and to permit an opportunity for reacting socially 
with each other. 
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Pop cost 15 cents, chocolate bars cost 
10 cents and chips cost 10 cents 


Jimmy, Kim and Garry ran the store 


nd pop 


a 


. 4 


Kim sold Kathy a bag of chips 
for 10 cents 


7Ca, 8Ca, 9Ca, and 11Cb came to our store 
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Tutorial Class 


Michael drew this picture 

of Karen, free hand. 

He then wrote the description 
from a basic outline 


which we had discussed. 


hts Got 2 mame to Kant. 
Ie ow gue syste and bhonde row « 
Ste te omiing 
Ondo rcdhornoe. 
Seton Aeveb hI. 
Me Jo cule » Tchock Qrrconch . 


SOME FACTORS (from page 13) 


voices to place proper emphasis on their speech, the 
deaf fall back upon facial expressions for the same 
purpose when they employ manual communication. 
Although the more cultured deaf adults use these 
expressions in moderation, the less educated deaf 
often use extreme facial expressions to show their 
feelings, or when they are carried away by their own 
rhetoric. Their listeners also frequently grimace to 
show their understanding and sympathy. Unfortu- 
nately, these facial grimaces are more often than 
not startling to the unschooled hearing adults—and 
the adverse effect is also heighened if the deaf use 
their voices in accompaniment. 

Deaf people have developed these undesirable ha- 
bits and other attitudes because their families failed 
to establish effective communication with them. Be- 
cause the deaf have never been taught so, they do 
not know that certain things are just not done. For 
instance, they do not think anything of asking peo- 
ple extremely personal questions. They are interest- 
ed, and they have never learned that it is impolite 
to ask such questions. They are never taught that 
age has its prerogatives, and so they address their 
elders by their first names or even nicknames. Al- 
though chivalry to the fair sex may now be going 
out of style, many deaf boys have never even learned 
about ordinary courtesies that are usually extended 
to the opposite sex. They often create a bad im- 
pression by their crude attitude toward women. 

As anybody who has been schooled in elementary 
psychology well knows, the average person is likely 
to become suspicious or prejudiced as an automatic 
defense mechanism whenever he encounters some- 
thing which is new or strange to him. The deaf 
person is likely to become suspicious when he sees 
something that he does not and cannot understand. 
Thus, he is often offended by hearing persons who 
may give him side glances while talking with each 
other, and even more so when they smile or laugh 
at the same time. The more ignorant deaf may 
make an unpleasant scene right there, much to the 
astonishment and mortification of the probably in- 
nocent hearing persons. The better educated deaf 
person knows better than to make anything of it, 
although he may have some slightly nagging doubts. 

Due to a lack of communication during early 
years, many deaf adults may never have learned to 
reckon for anything. If their parents cannot com- 
municate with them, they may silently lay their deaf 
children’s plates before them and say nothing fur- 
ther if the children proceed to clean up their plates 
with gusto and a complete lack of table manners— 
or if they whack off a big hunk of expensive butter 
and spread is thickly on their bread. Counsellors at 
residential school may be too busy and preoccupied, 
or treat the children with more sympathy than 
understanding. Since the counsellors do not have to 
dip into their own pockets to support these chil- 
dren, many of them do not even bother to make them 
more conscious of wastage or excessiveness in their 
daily habits. 

Teachers and other people also often exhibit such 
softhearted pity that deaf children consequently de- 
velop an outlook which knowledgeable friends would 
call the “gimme” attitude. Because nobody has bo- 
thered to tell them differently, they grow to expect 
that everything would be done for them. This at- 
titude is not helped very much by the growing prac- 
tice of having rehabilitation counsellors take charge 


Holiday in Puerto Rico 


Eric Staflund from Mrs. Forster's level 6 went to 
Puerto Rico for two weeks. When he returned he 
wrote this account in his tutorial class with Mrs. 
Whitmore 


My family went to the bus station. We went on 
a bus to Montreal to the airport. We got on a big 
airplane and flew to Toronto. We went on a bus to 
a hotel. 

The next day we went to the airport. We went 
in a big airplane to San Juan, Puerto Rico. We went 
to the Holiday Inn. Every day we went swimming 
in a big pool. It was very warm. 

One day we went to the school for the Deaf. We 
saw many children. I played with them. We visited 
Mr. and Mrs. Smith and many other teachers. 

The next day we went to Old San Juan. We went 
shopping. 

We saw many dresses in a store. I did not like 
them because the colors were bad. We saw many 
shoes in a shoe store. I did not like them because 
they were too big and too small. We saw many dif- 
ferent kinds of food. The houses were very old. We 
saw many small birds. We saw “Capilla Del Cristo.” 
It was built around 1727. 

The next day we went to the Rain Forest with 
Mr. and Mrs. Smith. We saw many trees and water. 
It did not rain. We walked to the top of a big Obser- 
vation Tower. We saw far away. We saw some nature 
trails. 

The next day we went in a car around San Juan. 
In the afternoon we went swimming. After supper 
Mommy and I saw people playing Bingo. We walked 
to the store in the Holiday Inn Mommy bought some 
cards. 

In a few days we went to the airport. We flew 
to Toronto and then to Ottawa. I had a good trip. 


Eric Staflund 


of them before they even graduate from school, and 
lead them into their life-time career. Thus, all 
along their path of growth, many deaf children have 
never had an opportunity to develop a sense of re- 
sponsibilitiy and to weigh the consequences of 
wrong decisions. In fact, many of them have never 
been allowed to experience any conseqgences at all! 

Because they have never been given a chance to 
develop a sense of responsibility, deaf adults have 
chalked up a bad record of tardiness and failure to 
notify their bosses in cases of absence. Many of them 
also think nothing of playing hookey from their jobs. 

Expensive academic and vocational training have 
come to naught in many cases because the deaf 
students have never been taught desirable attitude 
to supplement their excellent training. 

A year ago the writer headed a committee that 
prepared a job preparation course in order to im- 
prove these habits and attitude. The older deaf 
children are given a daily class period to go through 
this course. It is yet too early to evaluate the use- 
fulness of this course, but it is to be hoped that they 
will get some help from it, although it will never be 
equivalent to an early and thorough training in cor- 
rect habits and attitudes. In order for this to be ef- 
fective, full communication must first be established 
between the deaf child and his parents as well as his 
school teachers and counselors. 


—The Wisconsin Times, April 1973 


Cleanup at Junior School | 


On Tuesday, April 30, many junior school pupils helped to clean the school yard. 
Over 40 bags of garbage were collected. 


a 


Kevin DiGiuseppe and Rock Lemery 
worked hard 


we 


Wanda Lamore and Marcel Ferron won 
first prize for collecting the most garbage. 


Michael Monette and Randy Pringle 
won second prize. 


Tammi Hannah and Scott Williams = 
stop for a rest after a lot of hard work We all had a cold pop 


